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Several years ago the Wisconsin Archaeological Society 
adopted the plan of holding summer field meetings of its mem- 
bers in various sections of Wisconsin which were known to be 
rich in prehistoric Indian remains. The purpose of these annual 
gatherings was doubly that of extending their acquaintance with 
the features of the local archaeological field, and of arousing an 
increased popular interest in the educational value and need of 
the scientific exploration and the preservation of its antiquities. 
The first of these state assemblies was held in the city of 
Waukesha, in the year 1906, and was very successful. In the 
following years, similar gatherings of persons interested in the 
state’s antiquities were held at Menasha, at Beloit and at Bara- 
boo, each in a different section of the state, the attendance and 
interest increasing from year to year. The effect of these meet- 
ings has been to create an intelligent interest in Wisconsin’s 
Indian memorials in every quarter of the state. It has been the 
means of enlisting the cooperation of the women’s clubs, of 
county historical societies and other local associations, and of 
cities and villages in protecting and permanently preserving the 
Indian evidences in their respective neighborhoods. Through a 
union of effort of these with the society, local public museums 
and collections have been established, and archaeological collec- 
tions of great value saved to the state. 

At the annual meeting of the society held in the city of 
Milwaukee, in March, I910, an invitation was presented to 
it by its Madison members and by the State Historical Society, 
to hold a two-days field assembly during the summer in that 
charming Wisconsin city. It was urged, and rightfully, that no 
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more attractive place for a gathering of persons interested in the 
preservation of the state’s archaeological history could be selected. 
The picturesque shorelands of the three beautiful lakes, Men- 
dota, Monona and ‘Wingra, in the midst of which the capital 
city of Wisconsin is located abound in sites of stone age and of 
more recent Indian villages, camps and workshops, and in splen- 
did examples of the remarkable emblematic and other aboriginal 
earthworks for which the state is now so widely known among 
American archaeologists. There were formerly about Lake Men- 
dota 30 groups of mounds, about Lake Monona 12, and about 
Lake Wingra 10. Lakes Waubesa and Kegonsa, which lie at 
a short distance from the city also have about their shores numer- 
ous earthen monuments. The total number of these conspicuous 
records of the past existing about the five lakes of the Madison 
chain has been estimated by local authorities at nearly one thou- 
sand. Many of these are still in existence, and a considerable 
number owe their preservation to the efforts of the local mem- 
bers of the society. There are also still remaining about these 
lakes several plots of Indian cornhills, remnants of trails and 
the site of an early fur-trading post. 

The courteous invitation thus extended was accepted by the 
Wisconsin Archaeological Society and shortly thereafter a com- 
mittee of Madison members and patrons was organized to as- 
sume charge of the necessary arrangements and program for 
the meeting. 

THE ASSEMBLY. 


On Friday morning, July 29, the first day of the assembly, 
members of the society and their guests arriving from many 
Wisconsin cities gathered at the historical museum, in the State 
Historical Library building, and were here received by members 
of the Madison committee. Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, delivered 
to the visitors a warm address of welcome. The remainder of 
the morning was devoted to a tour of inspection, under the guid- 
ance of members of the State Historical Society’s staff, of the 
library and museum, and of the map and manuscript, illustra- 
tion, newspaper and other important departments of its labors. 
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At 2 P. M., the members and guests of the Wisconsin 
Archaeological Society to the number of about one hundred 
assembled at the State street entrance of the State Historical 
Library for the purpose of participating in a pilgrimage to Mer- 
rill Springs, for which carriages and ’busses had been provided. 
The long train of vehicles was lead by one in which were seated 
Mr. W. W. Warner, local vice-president of the society; Mr. 
Emilius O. Randall of Columbus, O., the distinguished guest 
of the Assembly; Miss Pauline Buell of Madison, and Prof. H. 

B. Lathrop of the University 
of Wisconsin. The drive was 
through the beautiful grounds 
of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the first halt being made 
at Observatory hill an emin- 
ence giving an exceptionally 
fine view of the rugged, tree- 
topped shore lines of beauti- 
ful Lake Mendota. On the 
crest of this ridge encircled 
by walks and the pleasure 
drive are two animal shaped 
earthworks, all that now re- 
main of a once interesting 
group of ancient Indian 
mounds formerly located in 

Fic. 1. Two Tatep TurtLe. this vicinity, and the sites of 

which are at present occupied 
by Agricultural Hall. One of the effigies is that of a large bird 
with the wings outspread as if in the act of flying toward some 
distant tree or ridge-top. Its head points toward the south. The 
other effigy is considered to be intended to represent the turtle, 
an effigy type common to certain Wisconsin archaelogic areas. 
This mound is however peculiar among turtle-shaped mounds in 
possessing two caudal appendages. (See Fig. 1.) It measures 
about 95 feet in length from the end of its rounded head to the 
tip of its diverging tails, and about 43 feet in width across the 
widest portion of its body (across the limbs.) It is represented 
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in the act of crawling over the crest of the ridge. Neither of 
these curious earthworks is over one and a half feet in height 
at the highest portion of their bodies. These fine mounds, so 
favorably situated for permanent preservation have recently 
been marked at the society’s request by neat wooden explanatory 
signs. They are visited each year by hundreds of University 
students and by visitors from many states. 

The carriages here left the University grounds and pro- 
ceeded southward across the city to the vicinity of Henry Vilas 
park, a picturesque public park on the shore of Lake Wingra. 
On a small public oval at the head of West Washington street, 
on the outskirts of this park, is situated a bear-shaped effigy 
mound. proclaimed by Wis- 
consin archaeologists to be the 
finest example of. its type in 
the Four Lakes region. (See 
Fig. 2.) It is situated at the 
western end of the oval, fac- 
ing the boulevard, and is 
surrounded by a group of 

Fic. 2. Bear Mounp. stately oaks. Here the pil- 

grims halted and proceeded 

with the ceremony of unveiling upon the mound of a descrip- 
tive bronze tablet. 

Prof. H. B. Lathrop delivered the presentation address, at 
the conclusion of which Miss Pauline Buell, a daughter of Mrs. 
Charles E. Buell of Madison, president of the Wisconsin Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, very gracefully removed the silken 
flags, and exposed the tablet. It bears the following legend: 





BEAR 
WaH-ZHE-DAH. 
Common Type of Ancient Indian Effigy Mound. 
Length 82 Feet. 
Marked by the Wisconsin Archeological Society, 
July 29, 1910. 
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PROFESSOR H. B. LATHROP’S ADDRESS. 


The mound of earth at our feet is the work of hands long quiet, 
a memorial the meaning of which by the time our race came to this 
region had been forgotten by the very aborigines themselves whose 
ancestors, it is believed, here built it. On some summer’s day, how 
many ages ago we know not, there labored here a band of dark-skinned 
men and women, bearing with them in sacks and baskets the earth, 
toilsomely scooped up with blade-bones, shells, and bits of wood, of 
which this figure is composed. It is not difficult to imagine the scene 
about them as it must have appeared on that day. The soft homelike 
contours of the hills enclosing the lake below us cannot have greatly 
changed; some then as now were darkly hooded with a close growth of 
trees, but on most of them the oaks stood wide apart in the midst of 
an undergrowth of brambles and other rough bushes, or cast their 
shadows in park-like groves on grassy slopes. The brush was thick, no 
doubt, and sheltered bears and deer. The flocks of water birds on the 
lakes in spring and autumn were vast and noisy. There were no neatly 
painted houses ranged in order along straight white streets, and hollow 
trails led from one group to another of skin tepees near the lake shores, 
with great solitudes between them. 


In the level meadow below us, and a few hundred yards to the 
southeast, on what was then the edge of the rushy lake, was one group 
of such tents, the village of the builders of this mound. The oaks still 
standing in the park sheltered the village in its later days. The ground 
beneath is full of the signs of the life of the inhabitants: flint imple-" 
ments and flakes and potsherds, the homely and pitiful wealth of the 
villagers. Between the two oaks at the end of the little grove on the 
west may yet be found the remnants of ancient hearthstones, cracked by 
fire. The lake near by provided the inhabitants with the fish and turtles 
which formed so large a part of their food and were so important in 
their agriculture. Their corn-field and their burial ground have .not 
been discovered, but must have been not distant. These people must 
have led a tolerably settled life; the region about them was rich in 
all the elements of savage prosperity, and vigorous enemies pressed at 
no great distance upon their borders. Why should they roam far from 
so fair a home? On this earth, then grew the holy sentiments possible 
only where mankind have settled habitations. Here were homes and 
love, affection for the lake, the trees, the hills, for the graves of 
ancestors, devotion to the commonweal — sacred feelings, however crudely 
or dimly manifested, however mingled with savage folly and savage 
cruelty. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson says, in words which as Matthew Arnold de- 
clares, should be writtem in letters of gold over every schoolhouse 


Vol, XIX, — 22. 
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door, “Whatever causes the past, the distant, or the future to predominate 
in our minds over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings.” Such words will not sound strange to the members of an 
archzological society. Its very existence is a call to its members to 
escape at times from the confusion and scattering of the spirit which 
come from the welter of daily business, to turn back to the simple ele- 
ments of human nature in this day of many calling voices, and to 
become conscious for a moment of the long stream of life, unhasting, 
unresting, in which our own passes on as a drop on its way to the 
ocean. But it is not the mere outer life of the past which has an 
interest for us. What is the meaning of this heap of earth? With what 
thoughts was it built? Were the minds of those who made it alien to 
ours, or is this mound a little signal out of the past to let us know 
that the thoughts of the. past are still in us? To these questions no 
such easy and clear answers can be given as to those concerned with 
the mere externals of the past, and yet they may be answered if not with 
completeness with certainty and with sufficiency. 

Those who peopled the village and built the mound were Indians 
of the Winnebago tribe, members of the great Siouxan family, and in the 
western migration of these peoples from Virginia a band of the Win- 
nebago stopped here on their way near their brethren, found the land 
good, unpeopled or dispeopled as it was, and here made their home. 
Those who settled this village were members of the Bear Clan; they 
had an ideal unity of descent from the Bear, had the bear spirit in 
them, and were all conceived of as kindred. In course of time, after 
their life had become rooted in this spot, some of them formed this 
image of the protecting bear spirit. The bear was their ancestor, their 
guardian, at once the bond of their community and the object of their 
religious devotion. Here this image, endowed with a mystic life, the 
home of the spirits of many ancestors, not a dead thing or a mere 
inanimate figure, watched over their village, removed from desecrating 
companionship and the disturbances of the village life, but near enough 
to exercise a watchful guardianship over it. . To the west lay many 
kindred villages of the Bear Clan, often marked as this one by 
effigies. Rude as the mounds are, the artists who traced them were 
not without imagination and delight in the pictures they drew with so 
broad a stroke. The bear effigy—the black bear no doubt—is nearly 
always long-bodied and heavy-—footed, but he is no mere conventional 
figure. Sometimes his head is lifted and he snuffs the air, sometimes it 
is thrust forward and at gaze. More often, as here, the great beast 
is stolidly plodding his way through the underbrush. Each effigy testifies 
to’ the fact that the artist was drawing sincerely and with delight what 
he had seen and knew intimately. 

This mound is not in time so ancient as the Pyramids, but it is in 
spirit more primitive and more noble. It is more noble, since it is not 
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the work of drudging slaves, set to glorify the vanity and selfishness of a 
despot, but of a community symbolizing its bond of communal life 
and its religious devotion. It is more primitive, for it comes from 
that childhood of the race when men believed that human souls 
and magical intelligence dwelt in the beasts. It is more mys- 
terious than the Pyramids: we know not the builders’ names, or where 
their dust has been laid, though of their purpose we have some inkling. 

Is this symbol of the sacred past and of the community life alto- 
gether strange to us? May we not find a chord in our hearts to 
respond to the sentiment which raised it? 

The tablet we dedicate is the gift to the Society of a generous 
donor who desires his name to be kept private, and is accepted from 
the Society by the City of Madison as a pledge that this memorial of 
a far and dim antiquity will be preserved intact for the future. The 
flag covering the tablet, which Miss Pauline Buell is now to strip off, 
is a symbol of a bond of union higher, larger, and more ideal than 
that of the Bear Clan, but no closer or more holy than that to its 
members. Under that flag should live a union of spirit higher than a 
merely political one. It should be hospitable to the sacred associations 
of all the many peoples in our composite national life. We cannot 
afford to lose a benediction from our soil; our life will be the richer 
for realizing that this was consecrated ground ages before a white 
foot was set upon it. 


At the close of this impressive ceremony the pilgrimage 
returned northward again to Lake Mendota, passing on its way 
thither several small groups of prehistoric mounds on Univer- 
sity Heights, and on the State University grounds, and pro- 
ceeded for a distance of several miles over the winding pleas- 
ure drive which here skirts the south shore of the lake until it 
reaches the somewhat noted resort long known from its clear 
springs, as Merrill Springs. Here the party was taken in 
charge by Mr. Ernest N. Warner, the owner of this fine tract 
of land. 

There are here several extensive groups of Indian earth- 
works. The first to be inspected by the pilgrims was an inter- 
esting group of three bear-shaped effigies located in a small 
grassy enclosure on the lake side of the driveway. In a wooded 
pasture on the opposite side of the road is an irregularly dis- 
posed series of mounds consisting at this time of three long 
tapering linear earthworks, three conical (burial) mounds of 
small size, and two bird effigies. Most attractive of these earth~ 
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works is a remarkable effigy intended to represent a goose in 
flight. (See Fig. 3.) Its dimensions, according to a recent sur- 
vey are: length of body, 50 feet; length of head and neck, 108 
feet. Its wings measure about 190 feet from tip to tip. It lies 
on the slope of a hill with its neck stretching toward to top. Its 
wings are twice bent, and there is no doubt in the minds of Wis- 
consin archaeologists concerning its identification. It is one of 
only a very few examples of its type occurring in the state and 
its preservation is therefore sought by the society. The largest 
of the tapering mounds is about 240 feet in length. 

Passing through this pasture is also a remnant of a well- 
trodden Indian trail supposed 
to be that followed by Black 

() Hawk and his Sac Indians 
in their flight toward the 
Wisconsin river, in 1832. 
On the adjoining farm land 
is the site of an early Indian 
camp. Traces of the flint 


workshops and of fire places 
are still to be seen here. 
On the edge of this farm, 
along the roadside are a line 
Fic. 3. A Goose. of several linear mounds, 
two bear effigies, a bird ef- 
figy, and a line of small conical mounds. A large bird, a bear, 
and two linear mounds are grouped upon the side and crest of 
a neighboring hill. After viewing these numerous works of the 
ancient Indians, the pilgrims returned to Madison. 








THE EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session of the Assembly was held in the lecture 
hall of the State Historical Museum. The meeting was formally 
opened at 8 o’clock about 200 persons being in attendance. Dr. 
Reuben G. Thwaites, the first speaker, delivered an address en- 
titled, “The Four Lakes Region in Aboriginal Days.” He gave 
an interesting account of the Indian occupation of the region 
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about Madison, describing the locations of the camps, trail and 
fur-trade stations, as described by early travelers. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Emilius O. Randall, secretary of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, who protested that he 
was not a professional archaeologist, history being his bent, if 
he had any bent at all, and regretted that his place on the pro- 
gram was not filled by Prof. W. C. Mills, the successful and well- 
known curator of the Ohio Society. Nevertheless Mr. Randall 
succeeded in greatly interesting his audience with his scholarly 
address, “The Preservation of Prehistoric Remains in Ohio,” in 
which he described the work of the Ohio Society in exploring 
and preserving its archaeological wealth. He told of the preserva- 
tion in state park reservations of the widely celebrated Great 
Serpent Mound, and of Fort Ancient. He also gave an account 
of the recent productive explorations of the Adena mound, the 
Baum village site and of other noted remains and sites, under 
state auspices. A state archaeological atlas is now in prepara- 
tion. The archaeological collections in the society’s museum at 
Columbus are very extensive and valuable, and its publications 
widely read. 

Prof. William Ellery Leonard, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin, followed with the reading 
of a poem prepared especially for the Assembly. This is printed 
here with his kind permission. 


PROFESSOR LEONARD’S POEM. 


The white man came and builded in these parts 
His house for government, his hall for arts, 
His market-place, his chimneys, and his roads, 
And garden plots before his new abodes, 
With fields of grain behind them planted new, 
Then, turned topographer, a map he drew; 
And, turned historian, a book did frame; 

And gave his high achievement unto fame. 
Saying: “To these four ancient lakes I came, 
And saw, and conquered, and with me was born, 
Amid these prairies, and these woods forlorn, 
A corporate life, a commonweal, a place 

By me first founded for the human race.” 
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We con his map, his book; for they have worth 
Not less than many a civic tale of earth 
Of cities builded in the long ago 
Where still forever other waters flow. 
Yet, if we read the life of states aright, 
Man never yet has built upon a site 
Unknown to man before him: ancient Rome, 
Long ere ‘twas founded, was for man a home; 
The Cesars, landing in the utmost isles 
Of Briton, paved the long imperial miles 
Between their military towns, among 
An earlier folk whom time has left unsung. 
And in still earlier days the Grecian stock, 
(Their gods as yet uncarven in the rock, 
Their lyres as yet dumb wood within the trees 
Among the mountains o’er A®gean seas), 
Settled to southward in a land even then 
Alive with hardihood of sons of men 
The rude Pelasgians, rearers of the stone — 
In after eras to be overgrown 
With weed and ivy —like at last the throne 
Of marble Zeus himself. Again, they say 
That fathoms deep in Egypt’s oldest clay — 
Fathoms beneath the sphinx and pyramid 
Lie hid—or rather now no longer hid — 
Proofs of man’s home beside the reeds of Nile, 
Ere ever those Dynasties whose numbered file 
Of uncouth names we learn by rote had come, 
With Isis and Osiris. Hold the thumb 
Upon the map of Egypt, and then trace 
With the forefinger how another race, 
Making its way between the rivers twain — 
Down the low Tigris and Euphrates plain — 
Builds that Assyrian kingdom to the sea 
Where the mysterious Sumerians be. 
In short, wherever a mightier people go 
To lands of promise, there’s a Jericho 
Before whose elder walls their trumpets first must blow. 
So here: our sires who felled the forest trees 
Received from dark-skinned aborigines 
The lamp of life. And though we well may say, 
“That lamp burns brighter in our hands today,” 
We well may add, in reverence for the great 
Primordial law that binds all life to fate, 
“That lamp of life, though wild and wan its flame, 
Still burned in other hands before we came.” 
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Here was a desert only in the name — 
And from the view-point of that narrow pride 
Which names a strange thing chiefly to deride. 
Here was no desert: every hill and vale, 
Each lake and watercourse, each grove and trail, 
Was know to thousands who, like me and you, 
Watched the great cloud-drifts in the central blue 
And sun and moon and stars; like you and me, 
Laughed, wept and danced and planned the thing to be. 
The whole wide landscape, rock, and spring, and plain, 
Lay long since chartered in the human brain, 
And had its names, its legendary lore, 
Which countless children from their fathers bore 
Down to their children’s children. 


So man’s mind 
Even then was more than nature, brute and blind, 
By virtue of that element of thought 
Through which our own devices have been wrought. 
Here in the villages by wood and shore, 
With infants toddling through the wigwam door, 
Were arts and crafts, in simpler form, but still 
The same we practice in the shop and mill — 
Here bowl and pitcher, moccasin and belt,- 
Mattock and spade and club and pipe and celt, 
Fashioned not only for the work to do, 
But often with many a tracery and hue, 
To please that sense of something in the eye 
We now call beauty —though we know not why. 
And here was seed-time in the self-same loam 
We plow today; here too was harvest home. 
Here were assemblies of the counsellors; 
Here unsung heroes led the hosts to wars. 
Here gathered at seasons family and clan 
To serve the god from whence its line began, 
Or bury its chieftains; for the Gods, the dead, 
Were unto them, as us, yet more than bread, 
Yet more than drink and raiment, as it seems, 
And they, as we do, lived in part by dreams. 
And the high places round these lakes attest 
The age-old mysteries of the human breast. 


Thus, if you'll fill the picture out I’ve drawn, 
Touch it with color and atmosphere of dawn, 
You'll see an immemorial world of man, 
Perhaps but portion of a larger plan 
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Of which we too may but a portion be 

In that sum-total solidarity 

Of human beings spread across the earth 

In generations, birth succeeding birth — 

The living who raise the citadels we know, 
The dead whose bones earth bosomed long ago. 


And this good company that meets today 
Proves the large truth of what I’ve sought to say; 
For why should we, whose daily tasks alone 
So press upon us that we scarcely own 
The present hour, still take on us to gaze 
Back on the parted, the forgotten days; 

Why should we leave the quest for daily bread, 
To quest for relics of the savage dead; 
Why should we leave our figuring for gold 
To figure out a vanished world of old? — 
Except that thus in human nature lurks, 
Except that thus in human nature works 

Some sense of common comradry and kin 
With human life, wherever it has been, 

And in the use of such a sense we find 
Enlargement for our human heart and mind. 


Dr. Carl Russell Fish, professor of American history in the 
University of Wisconsin, furnished the final number on the pro- 
gram. His very instructive address entitled, “The Relation of 
Archaeology to History, is here presented. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR FISH, 


The derivation of the word archzology gives little idea of its 
present use. “The study of antiquity” is at once too broad in scope 
and too limited in time, for the followers of a dozen other “ologies” are 
studying antiquity, while the archeologist does not confine himself to 
that period. The definition of the word in the new English dictionary 
corrects the first of these errors, but emphasizes the second, for it 
describes it as: “The scientific study of remains and monuments of the 
prehistoric period.” This obviously will not bear examination, as the 
bulk of archzological endeavor falls within the period which is considered 
historical, and I cannot conceive any period prehistoric, about which 
archeology, or any other science, can give us information. Actually, time 
has nothing whatever to do with the limitations of archeology, and to 
think of it as leaving off where history begins, is to misconceive them 
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both. The only proper limitation upon archzology lies in its subject 
matter, and I conceive that it cannot be further defined than as: “The 
scientific study of human remains and monuments.” 

In considering the relations of the science to history, I do not 
wish to enter into any war of words as to claims of “sociology”, and 
“anthropology” and “history” to be the inclusive word, covering the 
totality of man’s past, but simply to use history as it is generally 
understood at present and as its professors act upon it. Certainly we 
are no longer at the stage where history could be defined as “Past 
Politics,” and it is equally certain that there are fields of human activity 
which are not actually treated in any adequate way by the historian. 
The relations of the two do not depend on the definition of history, 
but the more broadly it is interpreted, the more intimate their relationship 
becomes. The sources of history are three-fold, written, spoken, and 
that which is neither written nor spoken. 

To preserve and prepare the first, is the business of the philologist, 
the archivist, the paleographer, the editor, and experts in a dozen sub- 
sidiary sciences. The historian devotes so much the larger part of 
his. time to this class of material, that the period for which written 
materials exists is sometimes spoken of as the historical period, and 
the erroneous ideas of archeology which I have quoted, become common. 


Least important of the three, is the spoken or traditional, though if 
we include all the material that was passed down for centuries by word 
of mouth before being reduced to writing, such as the Homeric poems or 
the Norse sagas, it includes some of the most interesting things we 
know of the past. In American history, such material deals chiefly 
with the Indian civilizations, and its collection is carried on _ chiefiy 
by the anthropologists. In addition, nearly every family preserves a mass 
of oral traditions running back for about a hundred years; and there 
is a small body of general information, bounded by about the same 
limit, which has never yet been put into permanent form. The win- 
nowing of this material to secure occasional kernels of historic truth 
that it yields is as yet a neglected function. 


The material that is neither written nor oral falls to the geologist and 
the archeologist. Between these two sciences there is striking simi- 
larity, but their boundaries are clear; the geologist deals with natural 
phenomena, the archeologist with that which is human, and which may, 
for convenience, be called monumental. The first duty of the archzolo- 
gist is to discover such material and to verify it, the next is to secure 
its preservation, preferably its actual tangible preservation, but if that 
is not possible, by description. Then comes the task of studying it, 
classifying and arranging it, and making it ready for use. At this point 
the function of the archeologist ceases, and the duty of the historian 
begins; to interpret it, and to bring it into harmony with the recognized 
body of information regarding the past. It is not necessary that different 
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individuals in every case do these different things. We must not press 
specialization too far. Nearly every historian should be something of an 
archzologist, and every archxologist should be something of an his-- 
torian. When the archeologist ceases from the preparation of his 
material, and begins the reconstruction of the past, he commences to 
act as an historian; he has to call up a new range of equipment, a-new 
set of qualifications. 

The fields in which the services of archeology are most appreciated 
are those to which written and oral records do not reach. Its con- 
tributions in pressing back the frontiers of knowledge are incalculable, 
and are growing increasingly so with every passing year. To say nothing 
of what it has told us of the civilizations of Egypt and Assyria, it has 
given to history within the last few years the whole great empire of the 
Hittites. We have learned more of Mycenzan civilization from arche- 
ology than from Homer. Practically all we know of the Romanization 
of Britain is from such sources, and that process, not long ago regarded 
almost as a myth, is now a well articulated bit of history. In America, 
within the last thirty-five years, by the joint work of the archzologist and 
the anthropologist, many of the points long disputed concerning the 
Indians have been set at rest, more knowledge of them has been recovered 
than was ever before supposed possible, and new questions have been 
raised which invite renewed activity. 

From all over the world, moreover, remains of the past, amount- 
ing to many times those now known, call for investigation. It is safe to 
say that within the next fifty years more sensational discoveries will 
be made by following material, than written, records. 

It is not, however, only in the periods void of written sources 
that archeology can perform its services. It is in the period of classical 
antiquity that we find the combination happiest. There, indeed, it is 
difficult to find an historian who does not lay archeology under tribute, 
or an archeologist who is not lively to the historical bearing of his work. 
When we come to the medieval period the situation is less ideal, the his- 
torian tends to pay less attention to monuments, and the archeologist to 
become an antiquarian, intent upon minutia, and losing sight of his 
ultimate duty. In the modern period, the historian, self-satisfied with the 
richness of his written sources, ignores all others, and the archzologist, 
always with a little love for the unusual and for the rust of time, 
considers himself absolved from further work. 

As one working in this last period, I wish to call the attention . 
of American archzologists to some possibilities that it offers. Abundant 
as are our resources they do not tell the whole story of the last couple of 
centuries even in America, and we have monuments which are worthy 
of preservation ard which can add to our knowledge of our American 
ancestors, as well as of our Indian predecessors. Even in Wisconsin 
something may be obtained from such sources. 
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The most interesting of our monumental remains are, of course, 
the architectural. Everybody is familiar with the log cabin, though 
something might yet be gathered as to the sites selected for them, and 
minor differences in construction. Less familiar is the cropping out of 
the porch in front, the spreading of the ell behind, and the two lean-to 
wings, then the sheathing with clap-boards, the evolution of the porch 
posts into Greek columns, and the clothing of the whole with white paint, 
all representing stages in the prosperity of the occupants. In nearly every 
older Wisconsin township may be found buildings representing every 
one of these stages, the older ones indicating poor land or unthrifty 
occupants and being generally remote from the township center, or 
else serving as minor farm buildings behind more pretentious frame or 
brick structures. In the same way the stump fence, the snake fence and 
the wire fence, denote advance or the retardation of progress. Other 
studies of economic value may be made from the use of different kinds 
of building materials. The early use of local stone is one of the features 
of Madison, its subsequent disuse was due not so much to the diffi- 
culty of quarrying as to the decreased cost of transportation making other 
materials cheaper, and was coincident with the arrival of the railroads. 
Very interesting material could be obtained from the abandoned river 
towns, still preserving the appearance of fifty years ago, and furnishing 
us with genuine American ruins. 


On the whole the primitive log cabins were necessarily much alike, 
but when the log came to be superseded by more flexible material, 
the settler’s first idea was to reproduce the home or the ideal of his 
childhood, and the house tends to reveal the nationality of its builder. 
Just about Madison there are farm houses as unmistakably of New Eng- 
land as if found in the “Old Colony,” and others as distinctly of Penn- 
sylvania or the South. I am told of a settlement of Cornishmen, 
which they have made absolutely characteristic, and even the automobilist 
can often distinguish the first Wisconsin home of the German, the 
Englishman or the Dutchman. Where have our carpenters, our masons 
and finishers come from, and what tricks of the trade have each 
contributed ? 


Such studies reveal something also of the soul of the people. Not 
so much in America, to be sure, as in Europe, where national and 
individual aspirations find as legitimate expression in architecture, as 
in poetry; and less here in the West, which copied its fashions, than 
in the East, which imported them. Still we have a few of the Greek 
porticoed buildings which were in part a reflection of the influence of the 
first French Republic and in part represented the admiration of the 
Jeffersonian democracy for the republics of Greece; but that style 
almost passed away before Wisconsin was settled. We have a number of 
the composite porticoed and domed buildings which succeeded and 
represented perhaps the kinship between the cruder democracy of Jackson 
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and that of Rome. We have many buildings both public and private, 
some extremely beautiful, which reflect the days in the middle of the 
nineteenth century when the best minds in America drew inspiration 
from the Italy of the Renaissance, when Story and Crawford, and 
Hawthorne and Margaret Fuller lived and worked in Rome. The 
succeeding period when the French mansard stands for the dominating 
influence on things artistic, or rather inartistic, of the Second Empire, 
is everywhere illustrated; while the revival of English influence, in 
the Queen Anne; the beginning of general interest in American history, 
in the colonial; the influence of the war with Spain; in the square 
cement; and many other waves of thought and interest, can be pointed out 
in almost any town. A careful study of its architecture will nearly 
always reveal the approximate date of foundation, the periods of pros- 
perity and depression, the origin of the inhabitants, and many other 
facts of real importance. 

I have spoken so far of the contribution of archeology to the 
science of history. Fully as great are its possibilities along the lines of 
popularization and illustration. The work of neither archeology nor 
history can go on without popular support, and the local appeal is one of 
the strongest that can be made. Not every town has an interesting 
history, but almost every one, however ugly, can be made historically 
interesting to its inhabitants, if its streets can be made to tell its history, 
and by reflection something of the history of the country, which may 
be done merely by opening their eyes to their chirography. It should be 
part of the hope of the local archeologist to make hi# neighbors and his 
neighbor’s children see history in everything about them, and if this is 
accomplished we may hope gradually to arouse a deeper and more 
scientific interest, and a willingness to encourage that research into the 
whole past, in which historian and archeologist are jointly interested. 














On a recent visit to Lake Koshkonong I. found my interest very 
much stimulated by the admirable map and plates illustrating the Indian 
life about its shores, and it has occurred to me that one extremely 
valuable way of arousing general interest and of arranging our archex- 
ological data, would be in a series of such minute maps. For instance the 
first in the series would give purely the physical features, the next, on 
the same scale, would add our Indian data — mounds, village sites, culti- 
vated fields, arrow factories and battle-fields, trails and any other indi- 
cations that might appear —then oné on the entrance of the white men, 
with trading posts, garrisons, first settlements and roads, the next 
would begin with the school house and end with the railroad, and one 
or two more would complete the set. Such studies of the material 
changes of a locality, would not form an embellishment, but the basis 
of its history. 

Another work might be undertaken through the local high school. 
The pupils might be encouraged to take photographs of houses, fences, 
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bridges and other objects, interesting for the reasons I have pointed out, 
as well as all objects of aboriginal interest. These should always be dated 
and the place where they were taken noted. In fact, a map should be 
used, and by numbers or some such device the pictures localized. These 
photographs properly classified and arranged would give such a picture 
of the whole life of the community in terms of tangible remains as 
could not fail to interest its inhabitants as well as serve the student. 
In the newer pertions of the state, particularly in the north it would be 
possible to take pictures of the first clearing, and then file them away 
and a few years later take another picture of the farmstead with its 
improvements and so on until it reached a condition of stability. Thus 
to project into the future the work of a science whose name suggests 
antiquity, may seem fantastic, but even the future will ultimately become 
antiquity. We have still in Wisconsin some remnants of a frontier stage 
of civilization which is passing and cannot be reproduced, and to provide 
materials to express it to the future cannot be held superfluous. If we 
imagine the joy that it would give to us to find a photograph of the 
site of Rome before that city was built, of one of the great Indian villages 
of Wisconsin before the coming of the white man, we can form a con- 
ception of the value of such an ordered and scientific collection as I have 
suggested to the future student of the civilization of our own day. 


At the conclusion of the program an informal reception was 
tendered the guests by the Madison members of the Wisconsin 
Archaeological Society, light refreshments being served by the 
ladies of the historical library staff. The entire museum was 
thrown open to the visitors, who spent the remainder of the 
evening in inspecting its historical and anthropological collections. 
The historical museum had its beginning in 1854, and has main- 
tained a persistent and progressive growth since that date. It 
occupies the entire upper floor of the State Historical Library 
building, and has eight exhibition halls. Its chief aim is popular 
education along the lines of Wisconsin history. It takes promin- 
ent rank as an educational institution, and entertains from 60,000 
to 80,000 visitors each year. 

In addition to its regular collections the museum had pre- 
pared for the occasion of the Assembly a series of special ex- 
hibits. These included the original surveys and maps, and corre- 
spondence relating to Wisconsin antiquities of Dr. Increase A. 
Lapham, the state’s distinguished pioneer antiquarian, and of his 
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associates, Dr. P. R. Hoy, Moses Strong, Dr. S, P Lathrop, W. 
H. Canfield and others, these occupying several large cases; a 
screen exhibit illustrating the archaeological features of the Four 
Lakes region; a collection of Belgian “eoliths,” loaned by Dr. 
Frederick Starr; a collection of photogravure reproductions of 
the E. S. Curtis photographs of North American Indians; a col- 
lection of chipped flint and pecked stone implements from Japan, 


HIST ORICA) 
Manison Wis 





INDIAN Room, HistoricAL MUSEUM. 


and a number of smaller exhibits. All of these were greatly 
appreciated by the visitors. 


THE SECOND DAY’S PILGRIMAGE. 


On the morning .of July 30, the second day of the Assembly, 
a body of about 150 members and guests of the society gathered 
at the Wisconsin University boat-house for a pilgrimage to points 
of archaeological and historical interest on the north shore of 
Lake Mendota. They were conveyed across the lake to the State 
Hospital grounds at Mendota by a fleet of launches. Arriving on 
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the grounds they were taken in charge by Dr. Charles Gorst, the 
superintendent, and Mrs. Gorst, and permitted to inspect the | 
buildings of this model institution under their guidance. 
There are upon this beautiful tract of state property, many 
- acres in extent, several particularly interesting groups of Indian 
earthworks, the most important of which is permanently pre- 
served upon the large and well-cared for lawn extending from 
the lake bank to the main hospital, a distance of about a quarter 
of a mile. Among the effigies in this series are three bird-shaped 
mounds, all of immense proportions, and others representing the 
deer, squirrel, bear and panther. Most interesting of these is the 
large so-called “eagle” effigy. (See Fig. 6.) This remarkable 
aboriginal monument is the 








RR largest bird-shaped mound in 
Wisconsin. Its great body 

iS is 131 feet in length and its 
wings measure 624 feet from 

Pas. & Bak Beer tip to tip. Its body is nearly 


six feet high. Its construc- 
tion by the primitive inhabitants of this site must have cost an 
immense amount of labor. 

Comfortably seated upon the body of this huge mound be- 
neath the shade of the majestic elm and basswood trees which 
surround it, the archaeological pilgrims listened toa brief address 
by Mr. Arlow B. Stout, chairman of the society’s Research Com- 
mittee, in which. he explained what was being done to complete 
surveys and explorations of the Indian remains about Madison. 
Rev. Mr. F. A. Gilmore then delivered a very instructive address 
at the close of which he presented to the state, in the name of 
the society and of its donor, Mr. James M. Pyott, a prominent 
member, the fine metal tablet provided for the marking of this 
mound. Miss Genevieve Gorst, a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Gorst, removed the national colors and exposed to view 
the tablet which had been mounted upon a small monument 
placed upon the body of the mound. It bears the following 
inscription : : 
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EAGLE EFFIGY. | 


Largest Indian mound of its type in Wisconsin. 
Body 131 feet. Wing spread 624 feet. 
Marked by the Wisconsin Archeological Society, 


July 30, 1910. 





ADDRESS OF REV. F. A. GILMORE. 


Archeology and theology have sometimes been grouped together, 
‘since both are said to deal with subjects of no interest to modern men. 
As a theologian I should be glad to refute this idea: but though I know 
you are all eager to hear me discourse on theology, you must bear with 
me if I disappoint you. Suffice it to say that theology or the attempt to 
answer the ultimate questions which life puts to us, can never become 
‘obsolete. 

Archeology is by no means a useless branch of learning. It is, to 
‘be sure, the study of things that lie far behind us, “in the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time”; but these things have to do with the life 
of humanity. These mounds are the records. and symbols of human 
thought. Hence we think that every cultivated man should know some- 
thing about them. For what is culture? It is the knowledge of what 
the race has thought and done. Much is claimed in these days for prac- 
tical studies such as farming, engineering and the like. But these can 
never replace such subjects as language, history, philosophy, art and 
archeology for it is these that give us insight into our vast human 
inheritance. By them we enter the life of the race. Archeological 
studies may not butter anyone’s bread (unless it be Secretary Brown’s) 
they do give us the key to the evolution of man. 

Effigy mounds are found in several parts of the United States — by 
far the greater number are in Wisconsin. Here was an epidemic of 
mound building. In the early days they were thought to have been built 
‘by the ten “Lost Tribes of Israel”; or by a prehistoric race far superior 
to the Indians in civilization; or by the Aztecs before they migrated 
to Mexico. The “consensus of the competent” now pronounces them 
to have been the work of the Winnebago Indians, probably a few cen- 
‘turies before the landing of Columbus. 

It is a curious fact that the French missionaries and fur traders 
‘who were in Wisconsin as early as 1634— only fourteen years after the 
settlement of Plymouth, Massachusetts — make no mention of the mounds. 
“The Indians of that time did not make effigy mounds and seem to have 
‘lost all knowledge of them. They did not reverence them for they built 
their villages, planted their corn fields and buried their dead in them. 
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These mounds belong to a class of venerated objects called Totems. 
Totem is a word of Wisconsin origin and comes froin the Chippewa 
language. It has now passed into general use in the terminology of sci- 
ence. It means, “my protector” or “my familiar patron”. Totemism 1s 
found among primitive people as far apart as Australia and Africa, 
India and aboriginal America. A Totem may be a vegetable or an animal, 
a war club or other object, and even the elements like the rain or sun- 
shine. These objects were tattooed or burned on the body, scratched on 
the walls of caves, painted on the wigwam, the canoe or paddle, cut upon 
poles and erected in front of the dwelling. With certain Indian tribes 
the Totem was formed in effigy, notably by the Siouxan tribes. Some- 
times they were formed of stones laid out in the outline of a gigantic 
animal or bird. Among the Winnebagoes, a branch of the Siouxan stock, 
it was the fashion to form them out of the earth. 


There are individual Totems, sex Totems, and Clan Totems. These 
mounds are of the latter class. A clan Totem was some bird, animal or 
fish or weapon regarded as the dwelling place of a spirit or divinity. 
This divinity was the ancestor of all the members of the clan. The clan 
members were thus bound together ‘in -a common blood relationship. 
They regarded each other as Brothers, and looked to the deity repre- 
sented by the Totem, for protection and help. Marriage was generally 
forbidden within the clan. Children in some tribes were of the father’s 
Totem; more often of the mother’s. When a clan grew in numbers it 
might divide, the new formed clan taking a Totem allied to the original 
one. Thus the turtle clan among the Iroquois comprised the mud turtle 
clan, the snapping turtle clan, the yellow turtle clan, etc. This group of 
clans is sometimes called a phratry. A large Indian tribe would thus be 
formed of several phratries and these of several clans. 

The clan was the unit of the tribal life, on the march and in the 
arrangement of the village. When the Omahas marched a certain clan 
order was observed, and when they camped the twelve clans took pre- 
scribed places in the circle like the figures on a clock dial. We might 
think of the Totem as the Stem and the religious customs and the 
social laws of the tribe, as the branches growing out of it. Or using 
another figure we may call the Totem idea the tissue of the common 
tie which made a unit of the clan or tribe. Religious customs connected 
with the Totem. 

The Totem figured in the ceremonies at the birth of children. 
In the deer clan of the Omahas the infant was painted with spots to 
imitate a fawn. Young lads had their hair cut out to imitate the horns of 
a deer, the legs and tail of a turtle or other Totem. At puberity there 
was an important ceremony initiating the youth into the clan membership. 
Members of the clan dressed to imitate the Totem, danced and mimicked 
the actions and voice of the animal. Sometimes the novice was clothed 
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in the animal’s skin and laid in a grave; the name of the Totem was 
then shouted aloud. At this name the youth arose from the grave, 
signifying his new life as a clan member, the passing from youth to the 
higher estate of manhood; or perhaps that the Totem had power to 
give him life beyond the grave. In some tribes there seems to have 
been a certain formula of words and gestures as a part of this ceremony. 
This may have been a secret sign by means of which a person could 
pass from clan to clan and find entertainment and fellowship, even where 
the language was different. In Australia, by means of this Totem 
formula, a man might travel for a thousand miles and find friends of the 
same Totem. 

Death ceremonies. The buffalo clan of the Omahas wrapped the 
dying man in a buffalo robe and said, “You are row going to your 
ancestors the buffaloes. Be strong.” We find the burial mounds placed 
close to the Totem effigies as if for protection. 


The custom of taboo spring out of veneration for the Totem. 
The red maize clan of the Omahas will not eat of that grain. It would 
give them sore mouths they say. Members of the deer clan in the same 
tribe will not use the skin of a deer for robes or moccasins nor its oil 
for the hair, but may eat the meat for food. The Totem animal was 
sometimes kept in captivity and carefully fed. In Java the red dog clan 
had a red dog in each family and no one might strike it with impunity. 
A dead Totem was properly buried. In Samoa a man of the owl clan 
finding a dead owl will mourn for it as for a human being. This does 
not mean that the Totem is dead; he lives in all the other owls. This 
is a characteristic of Totemism, to reverence the species; whereas 
reverence for a single animal or object is a characteristic or Fetichism. 
When the Totem was to be killed for food apologies were made to it. 
Or flattery would be used, as when the fisherman before setting his lines 
to catch the Totem fish would call to them, “Ho! you fish, you are 
all chiefs.” The Totem helped in hunting; also in sickness. The medi- 
cine man imitated the motions and voice of the Totem to drive out 
the sickness. 


Omens came from the Totem. An eagle flying toward a war party 
was a sign to go back; if it flew with them it was a sign to go on. 
A curious ceremony took place among the Omahas. A turtle was deco- 
rated with strips of red cloth tied to its head, legs and tail, tobacco was 
placed on its back and it was headed toward the south. This ceremony 
was intended to drive away the fog! The logical connection between 
cause and effect would puzzle a Whately or Jevons to discover; but it was 
doubtless there to the Indian mind. 

When running foot races the Indians often carried an image of the 
Totem on the breast or back. In signing treaties the Totem was affixed 
as a signature. 
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Before drawing the conclusion from these facts I wish to say a 
word about the art of these mounds and their date. The Indian builders 
certainly had an artistic sense. We find that land animals such as the 
bear, deer, panther, etc., are always formed with the legs on one side, 
and with rare exceptions the legs are never separated. Amphibious 
creatures, the turtle, lizard, etc., have the legs spread out, two on each 
side. Birds have the wings wide spread or curving and the feet do 
not appear. The attitudes of the animals is not the same for all. There 
is artistic variety. Sometimes they are standing still, again they are 
prowling. In several localities in this state two panthers are built 
close together and their attitudes shows them in combat. In other 
places they are guarding caches of food or the village enclosure. 


We have no clear light as to the date of these works. They were 
erected when the land features were about the same as now. About the 
same distribution of forest and prairie, level of soil and depth of 
streams and lakes. There were the same animals. Neither extinct nor 
domestic animals are represented in the effigies. After the days of the 
mastodon, and after the present topographical features were established, 
with the same fauna and flora as found by the white men at the time 
of their first contact with the Indians, but before the white men came 
these mounds were built. 

Sometimes we find several similar effigies in the same locality. This 
may mark some favorite gathering place of the aborigines, as at Lake 
Koshkonong where several clans having the same Totem gathered for 
fishing. Again they are found in maple groves where the Indians came 
for the sugar. Madison and the region of the four lakes, called 
Tycoperah by the natives, was a favorite locality. Here are five eagle 
mounds, several bears, panthers, squirrels, etc. We may imagine the 
region to have been a sort of capitol in prehistoric: days — giving laws 
and knowledge to those who stayed at home as it does today. 


The old Greek mathematician quite confounded his contempo-zaries 
when he measured the distance from the shore to a ship in the offing 
without leaving the land. In somewhat similar wise we can pretty closely 
approximate the distance from us of the mound builders and get a fairly 
correct idea of the folk themselves. By the help which we get from 
archeology and the study of Indian life since the advent of the whites, 
and particularly the institution of Totemism, we can reconstruct that 
vanished life. 

This region was occupied by a homogeneous people, probably the 
Winnebagoes, its various clans and clan groups spread from the Wis- 
consin river to the Illinois line, and from Lake Michigan to the Mis- 
sissippi. They were not harried and driven by their enemies, but 
lived in comparative peace. The clans moved about, in Spring settling 
in some sugar grove, in Summer moving to a fishing place, in Winter 
remaining at the regular villages. At all these places they made their 
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Totems in the soil. Certain spots, as at Aztalan and Lake Horicon 
were the seats of large permanent settlements with earth walls and 
raised earth platforms for the council house or medicine tent. They 
had corn fields and garden beds but no domestic animals. Their mode 
of life, clothing, houses, implements, their religious ideas were those 
of the Indian at the time of Columbus. They belonged to the stone 
age but had passed out of the lowest stage of. barbarism to the some- 
what settled life of communities with agriculture. Quite certainly the 
mounds where we now stand marked the site of a community. Secretary 
Brown with Mr. August Roden and myself dug into a refuse heap a few 
rods west of this spot, where we found clam shells, bones and pieces of 
pottery. These effigies, the buffalo, deer, squirrel and eagle were the 
clan Totems of that village. Here were held the clan dances and cere- 
monies; here the youth were initiated into clan membership, and given 
the secret words which assured him a welcome in other clans with the 
same Totem. Here the young “eagle” wooed the maiden of the deer 
clan, for he might not marry one of his own Totem. 


This eagle mound is a clan Totem of that village. A populous clan 
it must have been to erect so huge a work. The eagle has always 
been admired for its strength and courage. Wheeling far aloft or 
resting on motionless wing it is an impressive sight. And when, seeing 
the fish hawk rise with its prey it pursues it, and falling like a thunderbolt 
snatches the dropped fish ere it touches the water, it suggests the 
supernatural even to a modern mind. 

The eagle has been widely used as an emblem. It was perched on 
the Roman standards. It is the national emblem of Russia, Prussia, 
Austria and the United States. When in 1782 Congress chose the eagle 
to be our national emblem it did not realize that it had been used in the 
same way in this country centuries before. Wisconsin had a celebrated 
eagle carried to the front in the civil war by one of its regiments, 
and known to every school child as “Old Abe, the war eagle of Wis- 
consin”. May we not believe that “Old Abe, captured in the forests of 
Wisconsin was a lineal descendant of that majestic, pristine bird whose ~ 
image is outstretched here at our feet? 

There are five eagle mounds in the vicinity of Madison; others are 
found in different places in the state. One at Mauston has a wing 
spread of 325 feet; one in Sauk county spreads 400 feet; one at the 
southeast end of Lake Monona reaches 450 feet. This one before us is the 
mammoth of them all; its wings extend 624 feet from tip to tip and is the 
largest in the state, as well, I believe, as in the world. 


John Fiske has reminded us that in the American Indian as he 
was at the coming of the Europeans, we have the man of the stone 
age. That period of human development which preceded civilization 
in Europe, and which is only known by its scattered vestiges in caves 
and river beds—was greatly prolonged on this continent. Indian cul- 
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ture, Indian social life, religion, mythology, art, etc., reproduce and 
preserve for us the features of that savage state which lies so far back 
in Europe — beyond all written history. It was a culture like that of the 
mound builders out of which arose the civilization of Greece and Rome. 
This is the great value of archeology and fully justifies the interest we 
take in Indian remains and our efforts to preserve them. A large lizard 
mound which once stood on the capital park has been destroyed. This 
was an “unpardonable sin”, and could only happen because of the gen- 
eral ignorance. It proves how, 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


It is told of a teacher from another state, that seeing the mounds- 
where we now stand he took them to be bunkers on a golf course! 
Doubtless he imagined them to be some of the improvements to the 
hospital made under the superintendency of Dr. Gorst. 

We take great satisfaction in unveiling this tablet marking the 
hugest mound of its type in existence. This tablet is presented by Mr. 
James M. Pyott of Chicago, who has been a member of the Wisconsin 
Archzological Society for many years and has always taken a deep 
interest in its work. 


At noon a fine picnic dinner was served by a committee of 
the Madison ladies upon tables placed beneath the trees upon 
the lawn. After its conclusion, Mr. Stout conducted the visi- 
tors to the various mounds upon the grounds and giving in- 
formation as to their character and dimensions. At 1:30 P. M., 
the launches were again boarded and a trip of several miles 
across the water made to Morris Park, a well-known beauty 
spot upon the north shore of the lake. At this place ample time 
was given to view under the guidance of the Messrs. A. B. 
Stout and Prof. Albert S. Flint, a considerable number of 
burial, linear and effigy mounds. The lattér include a single 
bird effigy and a number of large effigies of the panther type. 
The conical mounds located here include some. of the most 
prominent and best preserved about the Madison Lakes, 
A plot of Indian cornhills located at the southeast cor-~ 
ner of the property greatly interested the pilgrims. Morris Park 
has recently been laid out in summer resort lots by a Madison 
real estate dealer. The Society is making a determined effort 
to save the mounds. © 
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A return was then made to the launches and the pilgrims 
conveyed along the shore of the lake to West Point, situated 
at its northwest corner. 

Arriving at this attractive spot, they were welcomed by 
Hon. Henry M. Lewis, whose summer home is located here. 
His cottage stands in the midst of a series of earthworks which 
consists of four tapering linear mounds, a small burial mound 
and a bird effigy. Two of the tapering mounds extend 
beneath the cottage. Judge Lewis, in his informal address, 
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gave an interesting account of the Indian history of the region 
immediately surrounding his home, describing the early Winne- 
bago village, and a council held at the neighboring Fox Bluff 
with them by. Maj. Henry Dodge, on May 25, 1832, for the 
purpose of urging them not to participate in the then impend- 
ing Black Hawk war. 

Miss Louise Kellogg entertained the guests, with a history 
of the fur-trading post located in early days near West Point. 
President Arthur Wenz, being introduced by Secretary Charles 
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E. Brown, briefly explained the aims and work of the Wis- 
consin Archaeological Society. He expressed the grateful ap- 
preciation of the organization to the committee of local archae- 
ologists and their ladies, and to all others who had contributed 
to the great success of the Madison meeting. At the request 
of the pilgrims, Dr. Frederick Starr of the University of 
Chicago, was then called upon and responded with a stirring 
address. He explained the educational and scientific value of 
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Wisconsin’s ancient animal-shaped and other prehistoric Indian 
monuments, and deplored their destruction through the opera- 
tions of money-grabbing “land sharks” and other agencies. Wis- 
consin citizens had cause, he stated, to be justly proud of the 
work of the state archaeological society in creating a state-wide 
interest in their protection and preservation. He discussed at 
length the authorship and totemic significance of the emblematic 
mounds. 











THE HARRISON TABLE ROCK AND BALL’S 
BATTLEFIELD. 





[On Saturday, September ‘10, 1910, the anniversary of Perry’s 
Victory on Lake Erie, 1813, two of the most important historical sites 
on the route of the Harrison Trail through Sandusky County were 
marked with bronze tablets and appropriate unveiling exercises by the 
ladies of the Colonel George Croghan Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. We publish the report of the proceedings as appeared 
in The Fremont Daily News—Enprror.] 


The two sites recognized in the anniversary proceedings were 
those of Ball’s battlefield, near the residence of Birchard Hav- 
ens‘in Ballville, and the rock known as the Harrison mess table, 
located on the crossroad about six miles from Fremont, south of 
the Greensburg pike, near the residences of Hugh Havens and 
Webb C. Smith. 

The exercises Saturday were not only a tribute to the 
heroes of nearly a century ago, but also commemorated Perry’s 
victory, which occurred September 10, 1813. 

The tablets are of bronze, about two feet in length and a 
foot wide, and bear the following inscriptions: 

“General Harrison’s mess table on the Indian trail leading 
from the headquarters of Major General Harrison at Ft. Seneca 
on the Sandusky river to Ft. Meigs on the Maumee river. War 
of 1812. Erected by Colonel George Croghan chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution.” 

“Ball’s Battlefield, Major Ball’s squadron 2nd Light Dra- 
goons U. S. army while escorting Col. Wells’ 71th U. S. infantry 
from Major General Harrison’s headquarters at Fort Seneca to 
relieve Major Croghan of the command of Ft. Stephenson for 
alleged insubordination in refusing to evacuate the fort, was 
ambushed by Indians near this spot, but gallantly charging them, 
killed seventeen with the sabre, 30th July, 1813. Erected by 
Col. Geo. Croghan chapter, D. A. R.” 

( 360 ) 
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Under the old elm in front of the Havens residence in 
Ballville has been placed the hugh boulder on which the bronze 
tablet was unveiled in commemoration of Ball’s battle. The 
exercises began at 10:30 and were most imposing and appro- 
priate, the presence of a squad from Co. K, under the command 
of Lieut. R. B. H. Corey, giving an added spirit of patriotism to 
the affair. 

A blast from the bugle announced the opening of the pro- 
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gram, which began with the singing of America and a prayer by 
Father Jenkins of St. Paul’s parish church. 


THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mrs. Louis A. Dickinson, Regent of Colonel George Croghan Chapter, 
presided and her address of welcome was as follows: 

In behalf of Colonel George Croghan Chapter.I have the pleasure 
of extending to each one present, to the members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, to our state regent and state chairman. of 
historic sites, to the members of the Sandusky County Historical Asso- 
ciation, to our county and townspeople, a most cordial welcome to these 
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dedicatory exercises in honor of the battle which occurred near this 
spot on July 30, 1813, when Major Ball’s squadron, Second Light 
Dragoons, U. S. Army, while escorting Colonel Wells of the Seventeenth 
U. S. Infantry, from Major General Harrison’s headquarters at Fort 
Seneca to relieve Major Croghan of the command of Fort Stephenson 
for alleged insubordination in refusing to evacuate the fort, was ambushed 
by Indians, but gallantly charged them and killed seventeen with the 
saber. 

It is a source of much gratification to know that so many are 
interested in this work and to know that the deeds of the men of nearly 
a century ago are not forgotten in the hearts of the people. It is one 
of the objects of the D. A. R. to perpetuate the memory of the spirit 
of the men who helped to achieve American independence by the 
acquisition and protection of historical spots and by the erection of 
markers. In dedicating this marker we are endeavoring to place before 
this generation and the generations to come, a memorial which will 
ever call to mind the great. deeds performed by the men of those early 
days which aided in determining the fate of the Northwest, and the 
great debt of gratitude we shall ever owe to them. And as this stone, 
which we hope will endure for ages, is unveiled, may there be planted 
in the hearts of each one present seeds of patriotism, civic pride, hope 
and love which will grow and blossom, not only in our hearts, but 
also in the hearts of those who will follow after us. 


Mrs. Clayton R. Truesdall, state regent of the D. A. R., 
spoke for the state society and her first appearance before her 
own chapter in such an office was greeted enthusiastically by the 
members of the chapter. Her remarks were most excellent and 
given in her usual attractive and charming manner. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. TRUESDALL. 


Several years ago in conversation with a friend on literary style, 
Mathew Arnold said: “People think I can teach them style. What stuff 
it all is! Have something to say and say it as clearly as you can. 
That is the only secret of style.” So this morning is no time for any 
special oratory but an occasion while many are forced to stand, to speak 
briefly as ambassador of the Daughters of the Revolution in Ohio. 

Our state has been one of the greatest battlegrounds in history. 
Here the contest took place between the Indians and the advancing 
civilization of Europe. Here was the scene of the last bitter encounter 
between the two races, the Anglo-Saxon or British, and the Latin, or 
French. Then came the reckoning between the divisions of the Anglo- 
Saxon, the English, and Americans. Its inhabitants have listened to the 
war-whoop of many savage nations, and been subservient to the banner 
of France, England and the United States. 
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No other county in the state is so rich in early history as Sandusky. 
A British post was established here during the Revolutionary War. Here 
the first permanent white settlers located and the first marriage between 
whites was performed. Especially during the War of 1812 was it a 
famous battleground. 

In marking, one by one, these historical places, we, as an organi- 
zation, are not only showing patriotism in one of the truest forms — 
reverencing the memory and brave deeds of our heroes—but we are 
reminding the present and future generations of our dearly won liberties, 
for very truly has some one said: “Every spot in a land that marks 
the achievemerit of an heroic deed is to that land a perpetual fountain 
from which flows influences to strengthen the patriotism of its people.” 

In imagination we can see Major Ball’s dragons galiantly riding 
down this road. They obeyed the order to charge with bayonets when- 
ever smoke was seen and thus in a hand-to-hand encounter killed 
seventeen of the eighteen Indians. 

Bravery in battle requires the same courage, whether the fighting 
is on Ball’s battlefield with a small squadron, at Fort Stephenson with 
160 men defending thé fort, or with the thousands at Gettysburg. So 
today we honor the memory of the men who won the battle which pre- 
ceded Croghan’s victory by two days. 

From here we will go on to the Harrison Mess Rock located on 
Harrison Trail. It is well known in this part of the state on account 
of its great size and because the general and his staff lunched from its 
spacious board. 

As your state regent, I am delighted to congratulate you on the 
placing of these markers, for as the Fort Kearney Chapter in Nebraska 
was the first to erect a tablet on the Old Oregon Trail in that state, 
so you, members of my own chapfer, are the first to place markers on the 
General Harrison Military Trail in Ohio. 


Mrs. John T. Mack, of Sandusky, state chairman of the his- 
torical sites committee, was next introduced by the local regent 
and gave an interesting account of what has been done through- 
out the state in the marking and commemoration of historic sites. 

A part of her paper was as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. MACK. 


The committee on historic sites of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Ohio wish to congratulate the Colonel Croghan Chapter 
upon the unveiling of two more tablets, thus adding more laurels to the 
wreath you have won in the marking of historic spots. It was in the year 
of 1901-02, under the state regency of Mrs. John A. Murphy that the 
committee on marking Revolutionary soldiers’ graves was formed. A 
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little later, locating and marking historic sites was added to the work of 
this committee. At that time we were uncertain just how to proceed to 
locate such graves. The committee realized that absolute accuracy was 
essential and our early historic sites seemed few. We did not know how 
rich Ohio is in historic associations. We know now that this beloved 
commonwealth, dear to us all, is exceedingly rich in her history, not only 
of the mound builders, her Indian wars, Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812, in her portages and trails, but also is she rich in her colonial 
history brought forcibly to mind by old Fort Sandusky, but recently 
located, which was built in 1745 on the northern bank of Sandusky Bay 
and destroyed in 1764, long before Fort Laurens was built in 1778. 

It is said that Lord Dunmore’s war was the first struggle in the 
War of the Revolution. Lord Dunmore with his army came from 
Fort Pitt down the Ohio to the mouth of the Hock-Hocking River, 
where he built Fort Gower. From thence he came to the Scioto River 
to an Indian camp called Camp Charlotte, now in Pickaway County near 
Circleville. It was about this time that the battle of Point Pleasant was 
fought and the Indians were defeated by General Andrew Lewis. A 
peace conference followed, the Indians surrendering their claims to 
the lands south of the Ohio River. It was this event which inspired 
Chief Logan’s famous speech and the elm tree still stands under which 
he uttered those eloquent words that will be read while American history 
is written. The conflicts under General George Rogers Clark in 1780-82, 
against the Shawnees were successful. To commemorate Clark’s victory, 
Simon Kenton, having successfully run the gauntlet there, the Catherine 
Green Chapter of Xenia on June 14, 1906, unveiled a granite boulder on 
the site of that old Indian village. One of the first chapters to mark 
a historic site in Ohio was the Nathaniel Massie Chapter, of Chillicothe, 
which joined with the women’s clubs and placed upon a pilaster of the 
court house in Chillicothe a bronze tablet commemorative of the fact 
that upon this site stood the first state house of Ohio, wherein was 
adopted the original constitution of the commonwealth. This tablet 
was unveiled on the 100th anniversary of the settlement of Chillicothe. 
The D. A. R. of Cincinnati with other patriotic societies, erected a mon- 
ument to mark the location of Fort Washington, one of the earliest 
historic spots in the Northwest Territory. 

Twenty-five miles up the Miami River General St. Clair built a 
fort which he named after Alexander Hamilton. A powder magazine 
was erected at the south end of the fort. The building on the fort 
was presented by the estate of John Milliken to the John Reily Chapter, 
D. A. R. 

The Columbus Chapter has celebrated the marking of a historic 
spot by placing a boulder in Martin Avenue, on which a bronze tablet 
tells its own story: “Near this spot, June 21, 1813, was held a council 
between General William Henry Harrison and the Indian tribes com- 
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prising the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnees and Senecas, with Tarhe, 
the Crane, as spokesman, resulting in the permanent peace with the 
Indians of Ohio.” 

The Dolly Todd Madison Chapter of Tiffin, on October 21, 1906, 
placed a tablet commemorative of Fort Ball which was built by General 
Harrison in 1812, as a small stockade and was used as a depot for 
supplies. 

In 1899 the Piqua Chapter bought a triangle of ground on which 
they erected a monument in commemoration of one of the French and 
Indian wars. On Flag day, 1906, the Piqua Chapter unveiled a tablet of 
bronze on the house, known as the Colonel Johnston Indian Agency 
House. 

' On June 25, 1909, the New Connecticut Chapter of Painesville 
unveiled two bronze tablets on the new court house there. One to the 
memory of President James A. Garfield, who was a citizen of Lake 
County, and one to Samuel Huntington, Governor of Ohio in 1808, 
whose early home in Painesville Township is still standing. 

The Old Northwest Chapter at Ravenna has marked the spot 
where Captain Samuel Brady immortalized the little lake which bears 
his name, by erecting a granite marker there. 

Last fall at the conference, when it was suggested that the D. A. R. 
of Ohio, mark historic trails through the state, especially the old Indian 
trail along the Sandusky and Scioto Rivers from the lake to the Ohio, 
and that they place a tablet on a monument to be erected at Port Clinton 
on the north side of the peninsula on the shore of Lake Erie, to 
commemorate the embarkation of General Harrison and his army for 
Malden and Detroit, and the battle of the Thames, the Daughters were 
enthusiastic over the suggestion and the money for such a tablet was 
pledged then and there. And now, Daughters of the Colonel George 
Croghan Chapter, you have the satisfaction and the high honor of erecting 
the first monument and the first tablet on this famous trail. I indeed 
congratulate you for having accomplished the most work of any of our 
chapters in this direction. 


Following the formal presentation of the tablet to the 
county by Mrs. Dickinson, the flag veiling the tablet was re- 
moved by several children under the direction of Miss Char- 
lotte Dillon, secretary of the local chapter, and Miss Nelle 
Gast, state secretary of the D. A. R., and the firing of the 
national salute by the Co. K squad completed the formal un- 
veiling exercises. 

Capt. E. C. Sayles, in behalf of the county, accepted the 
tablet and his remarks were most appropriate. He congratu- 
lated especially the D. A. R. in their efforts to perpetuate the 
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memory of heroic deeds and he urged each citizen to appreciate 
the value of such a gift and let it be an inspiration to learn 
more of the history of the county and this locality. 

The singing of the Star Spangled Banner concluded the 
exercises at the site of Ball’s battlefield. 

The children who participated in the program were: little 
Misses Gertrude Hafford, Betsy Bell Brown, Jessie and Alice 
Childs, Mary Elizabeth Truesdall, Jane Phillips and Helen Wrig- 
ley, Masters Harold Fangboner, Hiram Moe Datesman, Richard 
Thatcher, William Haynes and John Walters. 

The exercises which followed at the rock known as the 
Harrison mess table, six miles west of Fremont on the Greens- 
burg pike, were equally as imposing and patriotic. 

Miss Lucy Keeler spoke briefly on the history of the stone, 
and in closing her remarks invited the two guests of the chapter, 
Mrs. Kellogg, of Toledo, regent of the Ursula Wolcott chapter, 
and Mrs. John Mack, of Sandusky, to remove the table cloth 
of red, white and blue, which covered the stone. 

Mr. Basil Meek, whose knowledge of local history is so ex- 
tensive, gave the following interesting paper on the history and 
traditions connected with the Harrison mess table. 


MR. MEEK’S ADDRESS. 


The story of the lives and deeds of the soldiers of the war of 1812, 
in their relation to our Lower Sandusky Valley, is more than a “twice- 
told tale,” for it has been told and retold many times, by the pioneer and 
historian, but seems not to grow old or stale by repetition as the years 
go by, and, as is believed, interest in local history increases. It is, 
therefore, no new story that is brought before us today, but acts to 
commemorate the old in order that the same may be preserved and 
handed down to succeeding generations. 

Commodore Perry’s victory on Lake Erie September 10, 1813, was 
a notable event in the War of 1812. While the British held control of. 
the waters of the lakes no successful advarce of our army into the 
enemy’s territory, in Canada, could be made to attack and destroy the 
army of Proctor. The Americans must submit to be on the defensive. 
The gallant and successful defense of Fort Stephenson by the brave 
Major Croghan and his comrades on August 2, was the preparatory step 
to Perry’s naval battle. It cleared the landway to the lakes and the 
brilliant achievement of Perry opened the waterway to Canada and 
made possible its invasion, which soon followed, resulting, as we know, 
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in the disastrous defeat and flight of Proctor at the Battle of the Thames 
and death of the warrior Tecimseh, the ruling spirit in the great 
uprising of the Indian savages against our people in the Northwest. 
The power of our enemies, both British and Indian, was now broken 
and permanent peace to our harassed frontier inhabitants assured. 

The famous message from Commodore Perry to General Harrison, 
at’ Fort Seneca, announcing his victory: “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours—two ships, two brigs, one schooner and a sloop,” 
was, on its way, read at Lower Sandusky, and Captain McAfee in his 
history says: “This exhilarating news set Lower Sandusky and Camp 
Seneca in an uproar of tumultuous joy.” He further relates that Gen- 
eral Harrison immediately proceeded to Lower Sandusky and issued 
orders for the movement of troops and transportation of military stores 
to the margin of the lake preparatory to their embarkation for Canada. 

It is, therefore, fitting that the patriotic women of Colonel George 
Croghan Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, residents of 
the immediate locality, of events occurring therein or directly associated 
therewith or near by, should, on this 97th anniversary day and year, 
of these events, permanently mark some of the spots connected with 
such events, or with the history of the heroes of the same. 

The large boulder before us known as “Harrison Rock,” and thus 
appropriately named, by permission of the Havens family, is in the 
north and south public road dividing the farms of Hugh Havens and 
the late W. J. Havens, on the line between sections 14 and 15 in Jackson 
Township, about seven miles southwesterly from the City of Fremont. 


The size of the boulder is nearly 13 feet long, 10 feet average width, 
and 3% feet out of ground and about the same beneath the surface, 
making it about 7 feet thick, which would make it contain about 1000 
cubic feet and weigh about 80 tons, as estimated by Prof. Wright, the 
eminent geologist, who, by request of the Secretary of the Sandusky 
County Pioneer and Historical Association, visited it two years ago. 


There is a generally accepted and well founded tradition, that on 
one occasion and probably others during his campaigns in the Sandusky 
and Maumee River Valleys, in the War of 1812, General William Henry 
Harrison with his military staff partook of a meal on the surface of 
this boulder as a mess-table. That he must have frequently passed 
along by the same is very certain, we believe. There was an Indian 
trail leading from Lower Sandusky, southwesterly, passing through what 
is now Spiegel Grove, the home of the late President Rutherford B. 
Hayes, passing thence southwesterly on the west side of the Sandusky 
River, and at a point about two miles southeast of the boulder,  inter- 
secting: a similar trail leading from the site of Fort Seneca, on the 
Sandusky River. The two trails here seem to have united, forming one 
continuous trail to Fort Meigs, on the Maumee -River. This became 
known as the “Harrison Trail” for the reason that General Harrison, 
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in his military movements between Lower Sandusky, Fort Seneca and 
Fort Meigs, traveled this route, as his military road between the points 
named. 

These farms on either side of the rock have been in the Havens 
family for 55 years; the venerable Hugh Havens says that he well 
remembers traces of this trail known then as the Harrison Trail, 
by the strip of timber cut out to form a passageway for military 
vehicles, and that these traces were plainly to be seen near to the spot 
where the boulder lies. 


In the field notes of the government survey in the year 1820 
this trail is noted as a “road to Fort Meigs,” in the surveyors’ division 
of section 14 and 15, the notation placing the same at a point bringing 
the trail or “road to Fort Meigs,” near to the spot where the rock lies, 
and therefore making the same a convenient and certainly a most sub- 
stantial mess-table for the brave general and staff in the then dreary wild- 
‘erness, abounding as it did with the savage enemy. We may say that it 
was to him really something more than the “shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land;” it was more literally a “table prepared for him in the 
‘presence of his enemies.” 

Our boulder is certainly not native to Sandusky County. It is 
undoubtedly what we may call an “immigrant” from some other region. 
‘There is nowhere in Ohio where any outcrop of bed rock of the forma- 
‘tion like our boulder, can be found. Prof. Orton says that no drill has 
ever penetrated deep enough in Ohio to reach down to such granitic 
bed rock. Where did it and others of its kind, called hardheads or nigger- 
heads, which lie thickly scattered in portions of the county, come from? 
Their generally rounded and smoothed surface would indicate that 
they have been transported from a distance and been rolled (bowled) 
and polished in their transportation hither. The nearest ledges to this 
region of outcrops of granitic bed rock are in northern New York and 
Canada. From one of these regions, most likely Canada, this boulder 
came, that region being more directly north from us. How and when 
did it reach this, to it, a foreign land? Geology furnishes the only true 
answer. Many thousands of years ago, there was a great ice period, 
during which this entire northern region was covered with glacial ice 
to a very great depth, having its origin in and moving down from the 
far north, southward at the very slow rate of but a few feet each day, 
‘but with such resistless force as to change the whole surface of the 
earth over which it passed, filling valleys, piling up ridges, damming 
up and changing water courses, forming lakes, creating water falls, 
even that of the stupendous Niagara. 

It is reasonable, from geological authority to state that this rock 
‘was taken from its native ledge in the north and being clasped in the 
frozen embrace of this mighty glacial ice stream was transported in its 
tedious and dreary voyage of hundreds of miles to its present position, 
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probably requiring more than a century of years to accomplish the 
journey; and finally when the springtime to this long glacial winter of 
thousands of years came, the ice melted, the waters ran off and our 
large boulder was dumped and left a stranger in a strange land, where 
it now lies, a monumental evidence of the great ice period claimed by 
geologists to have once existed. 

Could this rock audibly speak to us today what a romantic story 
it could tell! It might speak of its native home in the far north, of 
the interminable snows there falling, which shoved it therefrom; of 
its journey to its present and final abiding place; of the vicissitudes 
attending its passage thither; of. the long glacial winter, lasting here, 
before any summer came; of the final change of seasons and coming 
of summertime and growth of the great forests; of the abounding wild 
animal life, of the coming of man, the red man first who in his roaming 
life probably found at times a resting place on this very rock; of the 
coming of the white man and what we all see about the spot today, the 
wilderness subdued, the beautiful farms surrounding it on all sides, and 
the homes of a happy and prosperous people. 

The rock by natural phenomena is a monument to the glacial age, 
and now it is by the act of today, dedicated a monument to the heroes 
who availed themselves of its ample surface for refreshment in their 
toilsome march in the service of their country. 

The tablet was then dedicated by the national salute fired by 


the Company K squad. 
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RICHARD PLANTAGANET LLEWELLYN BABER. 





A SKETCH AND SOME OF HIS LETTERS. 





DUANE MOWRY. 


[A few months since we received from Mr. Duane Mowry of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, duplicates of some letters written by Mr. R. P. L. 
Baber, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, to Judge James R. Doolittle, at 
one time United States Senator from Wisconsin. With the view of 
publishing these letters Mr. Mowry wrote the late E. L. Taylor for 
information concerning Mr. Baber. Mr. Taylor’s reply was also for- 
warded us by Mr. Mowry. We publish Mr. Taylor’s letter and the 
Baber letters which we understand were never before made public. — 
Epyror. | 


SKETCH OF MR. BABER—E. L. TAYLOR, SR. 


In respect to the late Richard Llewellyn Plantaganet Baber, 
I would say that I knew him well from 1855-6, and even be- 
fore, to the time of his death. He was a native of Virginia. 
It is my recollection that he graduated from, or at least attended 
Princeton College. He was a man of good education, but had 
but little tendency to literature during his active life. His 
father was a minister in the Presbyterian church. He was a 
lawyer and for several years after he came to Columbus was 
a partner of Noah H. Swayne, under the name and style of 
Swayne & Baber. He was a nephew of either Judge Swayne 
or of Mrs. Swayne, I am not sure which, but think the latter. I 
cannot give his date of birth or death, but he was born about 
1830 and died about 1880, or near that date.’ 

He was a member of the State Constitutional Convention 
of 1872 from this county and lived some, few years after that 
but just how many I do not remember. Our court records 
(which I have caused to be searched as to his death) do not 


* Since above was written, I have the record to show that Mr. Baber 
was born August 3, 1823, and died July 25, 1885. His remains are 
interred in Green Lawn Cemetery at Columbus, Ohio. — D. Mowry. 
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show any record, although it has long been customary to make 
a record and memorandum of members of the bar on their 
decease. I suppose it was overlooked in this case as he had 
long years been inactive in the practice, and the younger mem- 
bers of the bar did not know or appreciate him, so in some way 
it was overlooked. 

During the continuance of Swayne & Baber no firm in Ohio 
was better known. Judge Swayne was a very able and accom- 
plished lawyer, and had the leading practice at this bar for many 
years, and up to the time he was appointed Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the U. S. by Lincoln, which was about 
1862-3. That appointment ended the firm of Swayne & Baber, 
and about that time Mr. Baber was appointed paymaster in the 
army and thereafter never practiced much at the bar. He was 
a good worker under Judge Swayne, but had no faculty of 
getting business on his own account, so the ending of that part- 
nership was practically the end of Mr. Baber’s active practice. 

Mr. Baber never held but two offices. First, paymaster in 
the army, appointed by Lincoln; second, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of Ohio in 1872 as a 
Democrat, and was a useful, hard-working member. Many of 
his old Republican friends supported him, as he was qualified for 
that place, and although he had years before gone over to the 
Democratic party they felt kindly, toward him, and were glad 
to support him for any office for which he was fitted. His 
Republican friends never in the least resented his deflection from 
the party. They would have been glad at any time to have 
given him a good appointment, but his limitations were such 
as to make this impossible as you will see further on. In fact 
his Republican friends did all they could long after he left 
the party to have him nominated for Attorney General of the 
State on the Democratic ticket, which was an office he could 
have filled with credit, and in that behalf the late John Little, 
then Attorney General, (Republican), gave Mr. Baber all the 
special employments in his power so as to further his chances 
for the nomination in his party, but he failed of the nomination. 
He would have been defeated with his party if he had been 
nominated as the state went Republican. 
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Mr. Baber was intense: most intense in everything. If he 
had a case in Court he could neither think nor talk of anything 
else, and to the other attorneys was on that account next to a 
nuisance. In politics he was still worse so that his friends 
used to avoid him as far as possible and shut him off in his 
talk all they could. But there was no diverting him from the 
subject. In a campaign he made many speeches, wrote articles 
and incessantly worked for his party, and at all times went 
about with his pockets and hands full of paper, speeches, clip- 
pings and documents of every kind. No man knew the argu- 
ment of his party better than Mr. Baber, 

From the time he came to Columbus, which was early in 
the fifties, he was an intense Republican. I heard him make 
speeches in the Fremont campaign in 1856, in which campaign 
he was very enthusiastic and earnest; and in the Lincoln cam- 
paign of 1860 he was almost beside himself. In enthusiasm, 
activity and effectiveness he was beyond example or comparison 
—and it may well be doubted if any other man of his time did 
nearly so much, and so unreservedly, as Mr. Baber, to make 
Lincoln the nominee of his party. He became greatly inter- 
ested in the debates of Lincoln and Douglas, and in 1859 went 
in person to Illinois to see Mr. Lincoln to induce him to have 
the debates collected and published in book form for general 
circulation with a view of furthering his nomination. He suc- 
ceeded in that behalf, and further succeeded in arranging to 
have Mr. Lincoln come to Columbus and make a speech, which 
he did in September, 1859. I heard that speech, which was I 
believe the first he ever made outside of his own state. This 
led to an invitation to speak at Cincinnati the next night and at 
Indianapolis the following night. In conversation I asked him 
if he was to make any further speeches, and he said that he 
was not; that he would “have to go home and go to work or 
the bread barrel would give out.” 

Mr. Baber also made arrangement for the publication of 
the debates, and it was a matter of form only that the late 
George M. Parsons, then Chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee of Ohio sent a written request to Mr. Lincoln for his 
consent to the publication to which he returned a favorable 
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reply. But this was only a formal matter, the arrangement 
having been already made by Mr. Baber. William Dean How- 
ells, the novelist, then a writer on the Ohio State Journal, was 
selected to edit the volume, and it was published here by Follet 
Foster, and 16,000 copies immediately printed and distributed 
for the purpose of influencing the delegates at the National Con- 
vention. A great many more were issued after that, and the 
country flooded with them. In all this Mr. Baber (with financial 
assistance of the late Samuel Galloway, and perhaps Judge 
Swayne, and a few others) was the main spring and active mov- 
ing power and force. 

Mr. Baber was a delegate to the State Republican con- 
vention that year (1860) and was very active in creating a 
Lincoln sentiment in the convention. He was also a delegate 
to the National convention at Chicago, and perhaps more than 
any other, influenced the Ohio delegation for Mr. Lincoln, who 
received the nomination. 

Mr. Baber’s services were acknowledged by the party by 
making him a member of the Electoral College to head the Lin- 
coln ticket in 1860, and when the members of the college met 
after the election to cast the vote of the State he was selected to 
carry the vote to Washington, which honor he greatly appre- 
ciated. 

That Mr. Baber expected further and more substantial 
recognition when Mr. Lincoln should come into office was but 
natural, and Mr. Lincoln, as well as the party leaders was an- 
xious to have him rewarded. But there was the rub. What 
possible place was there in which this erratic man would fit? 
The whole field was canvassed to find a place for him, but the 
unfortunate fact was that he was in every way unfitted to fill 
any high position or one at all commensurate with his services. 
He was the strangest and most erratic man that could be 
imagined. He was a combination of strength of mind and 
purpose, with everything that was unconventional and ridiculous. 
He was strictly honest, earnest, truthful, temperate, amiable to 
the last degree and without guile or deceit, open-hearted and 
out-spoken in everything. But with all these virtues and good 
qualities he united so much rudeness of manner—such a want 
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of all that is proper decorum; such neglect of his dress and of 
his person as to make him impossible in polite society. He 
was also entirely’ wanting in discretion and judgment. He was 
not subject to the most ordinary rules of genteel life and con- 
duct. He was also entirely devoid of method in the conduct of 
business and affairs and could not be relied upon to do any- 
thing on his own account. This of course all unfitted him for 
high or responsible positions in the public service. If he had 
simply possessed his good qualities without his defects he could 
have had almost anything he wanted, and have been a positive 
influence and power in Lincoln’s administration. But something 
had to be done for him. The army was open for all the young 
men in the country, but he was unfitted for active service, not 
only by temperament, but also by physical infirmities from 
which he suffered all his life, and which greatly tended to his 
comparatively early death. But as before said, something had 
to be done, and so it was finally arranged that he should be made 
a paymaster in the army with the rank and pay of Major, to 
which he reluctantly consented. Personally he had no qualifica- 
tions for that office. Although honest to the last extent he was 
not fitted to have charge of large amounts of money or the dis- 
bursement of it. However, his friends furnished a bond for 
him but with the understanding that he should have a thoroughly 
competent clerk, who would conduct his business, and such a 
man was secured for him, and his accounts were kept straight, 
strictly correct, and finally settled to a dollar. Incidentally, I 
may say, that the young man appreciated the good qualities of 
Mr. Baber and formed a strong attachment for him, and when 
some years after the war he died of a lingering disease, he 
made him executor of his will, and gave him $1,000, out of his 
small estate of about $8,000, which I am sorry to say he needed, 
and was a God-send to him. 

An incident which happened will well illustrate Mr. Baber’s 
general character and conduct. Some time not long after he 
had entered on his duties as Paymaster he was at Cairo, IIl., 
waiting further orders, and having nothing active to do, he 
thought of a friend, Joe Sullivant, Jr., an old Columbus boy, 
then living on a large estate in central Illinois, and so with- 
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out notice to even his clerk, posted off to make him a visit, 
which lasted for some weeks, and when it finally occurred to 
him to return, he found he had been dismissed from the service 
for “absence without leave”. But his friends here at once took 
the matter up and Mr. Lincoln promptly ordered him re-in- 
stated. 

Your mention of Mr. Baber’s letters to Senator Doolittle 
calls to mind that he read one or more of them to me before 
sending them, and all that movement comes back to me in a 
somewhat vague way. I was not myself in sympathy with it, 
but Mr. Baber was full of it and seemed to want me to know 
his views and sentiments at-the time. In this connection I would 
say that one evening while Governor Dennison was Post Master 
General, I was alone with him in his library in Washington, 
when Senator Doolittle came in and they had a conference or 
talk in my presence, in which the Senator very freely ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction of the then existing situation. 

Amiable, honest, eccentric, energetic, poor Llewellyn Baber, 
once one of the best known men in this community, and I may 
say of the State, passed away in comparative poverty and ob- 
scurity, and except for a few of the older residents is now for- 
gotten; and yet if he had not lived it is extremely doubtful, if 
indeed not certain, that Abraham Lincoln would ever have been 
President of the United States. 


LETTERS OF MR, BABER. 


The letters of R. P. L. Baber to the Honorable James R. 
Doolittle, at the time of their writing, a United States senator 
from Wisconsin, were found among the private papers and 
correspondence of Judge Doolittle. They have never been pub- 
lished. Without knowing who Mr. Baber was, the intelligence 
made manifest in the letters attracted the attention of the con- 
tributor at once. And upon inquiry it was learned that the 
author of the letters did, at one time, figure prominently, in the 
public affairs of Ohio. Further investigation brought a most 
interesting sketch of Mr. Baber by one of his contemporaries 
and fellow townsmen, E. L. Taylor, Esquire, of Columbus, Ohio. ° 
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It is not my purpose to discuss the measures brought forth 
in this correspondence, but to submit the letters as bearing upon 
an important period of our country’s political life, and, in his 
opinion, as valuable to the historical student. It would seem, 
too, that Mr. Taylor’s sketch does needed justice to the memory 
of a really interesting and worthy personality. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 1, 1909. 


Co_.umBus, O., February 28th, 1866. 
Hon. James R. DOoo.ittte. 


My Dear Sir: —I have been intending to write you as to the present 
political situation, for some time, but I have delayed for developments, 
so as to inform you more certainly. When I arrived here on the Ist of 
January, the Legislature was so engrossed, in the election of U. S. 
Senator, that nothing could be done, as to the indorsing of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. We had a large positive party for it, which, as early as 
January 5th introduced resolutions, for that purpose, but the milk and 
water class who are always waiting for something to turn up, under the 
cry, that the Radicals did not intend to attack the President, succeeded 
in tying up the resolutions in the hands of a caucus committee, until 
the breach made by the veto message has placed matters in a situation 
that requires great tact to engineer. We have however the party ma- 
chinery in our hands, every member of the State Executive Committee, 
the Governor and all the state officers, but the Radicals predominare 
in the lower house. However the defeat of Schenck and with him 
the Cincinnati Gazette clique has given us a substantial victory. The 
rank and file of the party will stand by the veto, but the President’s 
severe language in his speech of the 22d inst. particularly as it was 
addressed to Democrats chiefly, is being used against us. The speech 
however of Senator Sherman, and. Governor Cox’s letter, are working 
well, and I think it will come out right. I attended the Indiana State 
Convention and found the whole game of the Radicals was to misrepre- 
sent the issue, and deny that negro suffrage was the issue, which was at 
the bottom of their whole opposition of the President’s plan. Why do 
not our friends in Congress compel them to tear off this mask and 
come plainly on the record? Why not introduce a resolution and force 
a yea and nay vote upon it, “that Congress has no power or desire to 
force negro suffrage as a condition of representation upon the seceded 
states?” I did not find six delegates in Indiana who were not opposed 
to such an issue. The trouble is that they cover up their true object 
under the plea of excluding rebels, and it is notorious that the radical 
leaders were willing to trade universal amnesty for universal suffrage 
and obtained the release of Ragan (?) and Foote upon their writing 
letters in favor of negro suffrage. If our friends will press them upon 
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measures, wherein can they show President Johnson unfaithful to the 
platform of the Union party. I wish especially you would press to a 
vote and make a speech on your Bill to facilitate treason trials, and 
show up to the public why Chase, Sumner and Thad Stevens oppose 
a civil trial and want a military commission to escape an exposure of 
their secession dogmas about the fugitive slave law. You recollect [ 
sent you a Cincinnati Commercial of Nov. 20th containing an article 
showing the facts about the Oberling cases, and Lincoln’s letter of 
July 28th, 1859, condemning the whole set which set in motion the ball 
that nominated him at Chicago. President Johnson has a copy of the 
paper. Can’t you get the article published in the Intelligencer or the 
N. Y. Times? Forney wouldn’t print it when I was in Washington. 
Hon. Columbus Delano and Hon. Lewis D. Campbell can post you 
thoroughly in this matter. Strike boldly and show whose fault it is 
why Davis is not tried for treason, and that the radicals by refusing 
legislation on the subject are embarrassing the President. Second let 
the President’s friends make prominent the fact that the radicals as 
soon as they found the President in favor of the voting basis amend- 
ment started the Stevens dodge of counting out population so as to ring 
in directly the negro suffrage issue, for on the voting basis New England 
loses four members, while Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan gain 12. The Fessenden amendment distributes the gain from the 
South to the Eastern instead of the Western States and here is the 
milk in the Cocoa nut. I sent you a carefully prepared table on the 
basis of the vote and population of 1860, showing just how the game 
works and wonder why one has not been published before. The West 
should stand up for the voting amendment. Talk to Senator Sherman 
and show him this table. 

Lastly. Protect all the civil rights of the freedmen by proper 
laws and insist on each case of senator and representative being settled 
on its own merits. We must win ultimately on the programme. But 
why does not the President remove Stanton at once and appoint Gen'l 
Logan, who would carry the volunteer army and make Randall Sec- 
retary in place of Harlan and Roselius of New Orleans in place of 
Speed. Let us have a strong unit Cabinet that will make a clean sweep. 
Otherwise we shall be flanked. Julian will be beaten in Indiana and all 
-of the same stripe will fare the same from the people. I shall be glad 
to hear from you. Yours truly, 

R. P. L. Baser. 

Perhaps it will be best to publish the table I sent you. 


Cotumsus, O., Mar. 29, 1866. 
Hon. JAmes R. Dootrttte. 
My Dear Sir:—I send you Cincinnati Commercial of the 24th 
and 26th inst. containing articles signed “Ohio” which I desire you to 
read, as they contain facts which conclusively show that Johnson stands 
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with Lincoln. I offered the Resolutions in the Republican State Central 
Committee, on which the Union organization was formed in Ohio. I[ 
sent a communicatién by this mail to President Johnson urging him, 
as a member of our Union State Central Committee to put the patronage 
in each Congressional District in hands that will wield it so as to count. 
Schenck as chairman of the organization to re-elect Radical Congressmen 
is flooding the country with documents for negro suffrage and universal 
amnesty. We are ready for fight in Ohio but want our enemy deprived 
of the patronage. Again to put us in a fighting attitude pass some law 
to protect Freedmen under the Constitutional Amendment abolishing 
slavery. Press your bill for the trial of treason cases and ‘try Davis in 
Tennessee as soon as practicable, force the New England radicals to 
vote down the voting basis of representation and the admission of the 
Tennessee members, pure and simple and we've got them. Our State 
Committee will probably call a convention in August. I wish you would 
write me as it is necessary that there be some co-operation among the 
Johnson men in all the states. The Stockton case was a great outrage 
and the President must veto the Colorado bill, to kill the game to 
obtain % majority. Yours truly, 
R. P. L. Baser. 


Cotumsus, Ou1o, llth January, 1867. 
Hon. James R. Dootitt-e. 

My Dear Sir:—The friends of the Administration and the re- 
storation of the Union have been quietly watching the signs of the times 
to see if any movement can be made to save the Ship of State from 
going on the breakers. The late decision of the Supreme Court fore- 
shadowing the fate of Radical legislation in that tribunal in its mad 
effort to ignore all constitutional restraint and prevent the return of the 
Government to its ordinary action in time of peace, encourages the 
hope that steps will be immediately taken to bring up directly for 
decision the question, whether the late seceded states, must be treated 
as states in the Union under the state governments inaugurated and 
acquiesced in by the people at the President’s suggestion. The Radical 
leaders fearing the result are hastening to set up counter state gov- 
ernments, by means of the Negro vote, intending to recognize these 
as the valid state governments, thinking to bind the Courts by the: 
action of the political department of the Government, as in the Borden 
case. Our friends must manage to prevent the success of this scheme. 
It strikes me on reflection, that a division can be produced by the: 
Southern Legislatures requesting Congress under the 5th Article as 
to amendments to call a National Convention to propose amendments: 
to the Constitution of the United States, indicating at the same time by 
resolution, what amendments they would be willing to ratify. This would 
be meeting fairly the proposition of Ben Wade’s Memphis speech, de- 
claring a willingness now to hear what terms the South had to propose,. 
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as the amendments did not suit them. This makes an opening to make 
a division against New England tariff rule, which is grinding down the 
agricultural states with taxes. Ohio would stand by any amendment 
that would unite this interest, provided, representation in Congress is 
placed exclusively on voters, and the Negro, women, children and 
aliens were put on the same footing, by counting all of them out in 
the representation. Senator Sherman offered this proposition in the 
Union Senatorial Caucus, and it has the advantage over the amendment 
in its present shape, in not recognizing the Negro; as a class out of 
whom voters ought to be made, which by putting direct taxes on prop- 
erty, it avoids the monstrous injustice of taxing according to population, 
without allowing representation by the same rule. The present amend- 
ment was merely shaped as a bridge to get over the elections, knowing 
that it would be rejected, for it is obvious that representation should 
either be based upon population exclusively, or upon political power, 
namely voters. Pressure is being brought to have the Alabama Legis- 
lature adopt the amendment in its present shape, and I think there is 
the place to start this counter movement. It would defeat the present 
New England swindling amendment, which preserves the present in- 
equality between that section and the West. I send you a copy of a 
speech I made during the campaign, which shows, that under the Census 
of 1860, Indiana, with 280,000 votes will elect only one more Congress- 
man than Massachusetts with 170,000, and in the future this inequality 
will increase. I have accordingly taken the proposed amendment and 
modified it, so as to leave out some of the most objectionable features. 
I would prefer that the 3d section was out altogether, but practically 
the test oath affects the same thing as to Federal offices, and the South, 
in consideration of not being interfered with as to qualification of their 
own state officers, had better yield the point, and enable the President 
and his friends to throw on the selfishness of the New England states, 
the rejection of any amendment as to representation which cuts down her 
political powers. I would write Governor Parsons on the subject, if I 
knew where he was. I hope you will look over carefully the drafts of 
the amendments, and make any changes that would give the movemeut 
success. It is useless to battle longer a revolutionary party on a mere 
defensive position. Throw out at the South a counter proposition which 
will separate the West from New England, for on the questions of tariff 
and taxation, the votes of. all Agricultural communities, will ultimately 
concentrate, when the passions of our people, inflamed by demagogues, 
have cooled. I am convinced unless something is done, the country 
will yet have to meet the shock of a civil war, running through all 
of the states. I send you a copy of my speech on the proposed impeach- 
ment, made at the 8th of January supper. It was vociferously applauded. 
But I am satisfied that all Democrats care for, is to preserve their 
organization, yet it will back any movement the Administration wiil 
make through the Southern Legislatures. Please talk with President 
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Johnson on this subject and with Southern men, and write me. General 
Swayne is in command in Alabama, and though he is a Radical, being 
a free trade man, would go for the Johnson voting basis amendment. 
Prompt action must be taken, and some one ought to go to Alabama 
to manage. Tom Miller our Democratic Assessor has turned out the 
Johnson men and put in Radicals in their places to secure his confirma- . 
tion. Post the President. 
Yours my dear Sir, 
Very truly, 
R. P. L. Baser, 
Member of National Union Committee from Ohio. 


PLAN OF SETTLEMENT. 


Wuereas, The Congress of the United States has pro- 
posed to the Legislatures of the several states sundry amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, and, 

WueEREAS, It is proper that the voice of the people of all 
the states should be heard in order that the Union may be re- 
stored in feeling and indeed, as well as in name, and 

Wuereas, The state of Alabama has already performed in 
good faith, all that was claimed at the end of the war as neces- 
sary to accomplish that object, and 

Wuereas, The Constitution of the United States provides 
that on the request of the legislatures of two-thirds of the states, 
Congress may call a National Convention to propose amend- 
ments to said Constitution, which shall be valid on the ratifica- 
tion of three-fourths of the states in the Union, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Alabama, 
First, That the Congress of the United States be requested to 
call a National Convention to propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to become valid on a ratification 
by Conventions of three-fourths of the states. 

Resolved, Second, that the people of Alabama, as a pledge 
of the good faith in which this request is made for the purpose 
of restoring peace and concord to our common country, are 
willing to ratify, when proposed, the following amendments, as a 
final settlement of the controversies which have grown out of 
the civil war: , 

1st. No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges, or immunities of citizens of the United 
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States, nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws. 

2d. Representatives shall be apportioned ainong the several 
states which may be included within this Union according to the 
number of male citizens of the United States, not less than 21 
years of age, possessing the qualifications of electors for the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature, in pursuance of 
the Constitution and laws of each state. Direct taxes shall be 
apportioned according to the value of property, real and personal 
in each state, to be ascertained by laws, but no new state shall 
be admitted into the Union, until it contains at least, citizen 
voters sufficient for one representative under the existing appor- 
tionment. 

3d. No person shall be a senatorial representative in Con- 
gress, or elector of President, or Vice-President, or hold any of- 
fice, civil or military, under the United States, who having pre- 
viously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or re- 
bellion against the same, or given aid and comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But the President may on a vote of three-fifths of 
each house of Congress, remove such disability by a special 
pardon. 

4th. The validity of the public debt of the United States 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or 
rebellion, shall not be denied, but neither the United States, 
nor any state shall assume or pay any debt or obligation in- 
curred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for loss, or emancipation of any slave, but 
all such debts, obligations and claims shall be held void. 

5th. Congress shall have power to enforce, by laws neces- 
sary and proper the provisions of these amendments. 


P. S. The subject of amendments must be gotten out of’ the hands 
of Congress and before the people, or with the two-thirds in that body 
there will soon be a consolidated despotism. Won’t the defeat of Thad 
Stevens and Forney in Pennsylvania. tend to break their rule in 
Washington? 








LA SALLE’S ROUTE DOWN THE OHIO. 


E. L. TAYLOR, 





[In the July Quarterly, 1905, page 356, Volume XIV, publications 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, appeared an article 
by the late E. L. Taylor, Sr., on “Water Highways and Carrying Places.” 
Some time after the publication of that article Mr. Taylor had cor- 
respondence with a critic concerning the identity of the much disputed 
route of La Salle down the Ohio in his western journey of 1669, the 
alleged date of his discovery of the Ohio River. This has ever been 
a most interesting question among historians and Mr. Taylor’s letter 
to his critic, which letter is herewith published, is a valuable contribution 
to the controversy. This letter from Mr. Taylor came to our notice 
some time ago and it was at our request that Mr. Taylor secured us a 
copy and gave permission for its publication, which was delayed until 
the present time. — Epiror. | 


Insofar as the first expedition of La Salle (1669) is con- 
cerned, I do not think the Genesee is in any way involved. In 
the map of old Cadwallader Colden there is no portage noted 
between the waters of the Genesee and those of the Allegheny. 
He was the most familiar of any man of his time (about 1720- 
1740) with the topography of the entire country of the Iroquois. 
He was the Surveyor General of that entire territory under the 
English government, and was the best informed man in the coun- 
try in regard to the topography and geography, not only of the 
State of New York but of the regions as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi and as far north as the lake country. He spent his 
entire life in contact with the Indians. He was a learned, in- 
dustrious and able man and devoted his entire time to official 
duties, always in connection with Indian affairs. In the map 
which he left, he noted all the carrying places of which he had 
knowledge from the Hudson River as far west as Lake Michigan. 
He makes no note of any portage between the waters of the 
‘Genesee and the waters of the Allegheny. He notes a portage 
‘between the Hudson River and Lake George; also between the 
waters of the Mohawk River and Oneida Lake, the overflow 
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waters of which lake go north into Lake Ontario at the present 
city of Oswego; also the carrying places around Niagara Falls; 
also between the waters of the Ottawa River and Lake Nipissing ; 
also between Chautauqua Lake and the waters of the Allegheny 
River, which flows into the Ohio River ; also between the waters 
of the Maumee and the Wabash; also the carrying place be- 
tween the head waters of the “St. Joseph of Lake Erie” and the 
head waters of the Kankakee; also between the Kankakee at a 
point much further west between the Kankakee and the “St. 
Joseph of Lake Michigan,’’ which was near the present city of 
North Bend, Indiana. But no portage is noted between the 
waters of the Genesee and the waters of the Allegheny, as before 
stated. That the aborigines passed from one of these waters to 
the other by many different trails, there is no doubt, but they 
were trails rather than portages. The topography of that coun- 
try would indicate that it would be a long distance from one of 
these waters to the other at places where they had volume of 
water sufficient to float a canoe. Colden was much in that 
region, and if there had been a well known portage suitable for 
La Salle’s purpose, he would have known it and have noted it. 
No man in his time had as thorough and accurate knowledge of 
Indian routes of travel or of the geography and topography of 
that region as himself. 

In so far as the Genesee being connected with La Salle’s 
expedition, it may be dismissed from consideration, not only on 
the grounds above stated, but for the insurmountable difficulties, 
to which I will hereafter refer. 

I had occasion some years ago to consider what route La 
Salle did take at that time. Much of the confusion, and I might 
say, all of the confusion that has arisen concerning the route 
which he took has been caused by a narrative published by a 
Frenchman whose name is unknown, entitled “Historie de 
La Salle,’ which was evidently prepared and published after 
the death of La Salle. That portion of the narrative which re- 
lates to the route which La Salle took after parting with the 
Sulpitian priests upon the upper waters of Grand River, which 
took place at a point a short distance west from where the city 
of Hamilton, Canada, now stands, was copied by Pierre Margry 
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in the first volume of his “Discoveries” and has been given as 
a foot note in Parkman’s “La Salle.” pages 22 and 23, of the 
edition which I now have, (Little, Brown & Co, 1901,). This 
passage needs but slight examination to show that it was writ- 
ten in entire ignorance of the geography of the country and long 
after the “conversations,” and it is worse than worthless as a 
historical statement. But, bad as it is, it has been made still 
worse by the use which has been made of it by subsequent 
writers. It has had the effect of greatly confusing both readers 
and writers, and has even lead Parkman into confusion, and his 
confusion has extended to the reading world. 

There is no obscurity and never has been about the route 
taken from La Chine to the west end of Lake Ontario; that the 
joint expedition of La Salle and the priests and the Seneca In- 
dians was up the St. Lawrence and along the south shore of 
Lake Ontario to a point between the Genesee and the Niagara, 
probably not far from the mouth of the Genesee. A stop was 
made opposite a Seneca village, which was a day’s journey from 
the shores of Lake Ontario. As this was an important Seneca 
village it is necessarily west of the Genesee and east of the 
Niagara, for these were the limits of the Seneca country. The 
expedition rested here while La Salle and Father Gallinee went 
inland to the village with a view of procuring guides to the val- 
ley of the Ohio. They were detained at the village for nearly 
a month with the usual Indian diplomacy of delay, and at last 
they not only failed of their purpose but found themselves in 
considerable danger of personal violence. It would seem that 
they were glad to escape from the Seneca country. La Salle, 
however, procured an Indian of the Neutral nation, who 
promised to guide him to his country, which was west of the 
Niagara River and Lake Ontario. They proceeded west past 
the mouth of the Niagara to the extreme upper end of Lake On- 
tario and to a village of the Neutral tribe some few miles in- 
land from where the city of Hamilton, Canada, now stands. 
Here they met Joliet and his companion returning from the 
northern lakes. The information which Joliet imparted to them 
caused the separation of the Sulpitians from La Salle. The 
history of the expedition thus far is all settled history; also the 
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further expeditions of the priests until they returned to the St. 
Lawrence is equally well settled. 

But as to La Salle, here the confusion begins. This anony- 
mous writer states that he went to Onondaga, and Parkman 
leaves him there with the simple suggestion that he might have 
been “More fortunate in procuring guides” at that place than 
he had been at the Seneca village. The position in which he -is 
here left was an impossible one from which to reach the waters 
of the Ohio by any waterway or succession of waterways. The 
village of Onondaga was the most important one in the entire 
Iroquois nation. Champlain’s expedition against that important 
stronghold in 1615 had made the name of that village known 
throughout France, and there can be no uncertainty as to its 
general location, although the exact location has not been, and 
probably cannot be now certainly established. The consensus of 
opinion is that it was somewhere not far distant from the loca- 
tion of the present city of Syracuse. If this unfortunate passage 
of this anonymous Frenchman was correct, then La Salle would 
necessarily have to re-trace his way along the entire south shore 
of Lake Ontario on the route over which he had just gone. The 
distance would have been at least two hundred and fifty or more 
miles. He could not have started on his return before the first 
of October, because the separation with the priests occurred Sep- 
tember 30th. The stormy season on the lakes would soon begin, 
and this long journey would be next to impossible at that season 
of the year with the light birch canoes with which La Salle was 
equipped, besides the village of Onondaga was three or four, or 
more, days journey inland. Their canoes could not be used. 
But having arrived at Onondaga there was no possible passage 
by water in the direction of the waters of the Allegheny. All 
the waters between these two points flow either north into Lake 
Ontario or south into the Susquehanna or Delaware. No rivers 
or streams of any kind suitable for canoe navigation run east 
and west between these two points, and the entire distance is 
over the highlands of New York which divide the waters of the 
north from the waters of the south. The position of Onondaga 
was simply impossible at any season of the year for the portage 
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of canoes, and necessarily unfit for an expedition. At that sea- 
son of the year the highlands of New York are all deeply covered 
with snow, and the journey they could not have made except on 
snow shoes. A further difficulty would have been that they 
would have had to pass entirely through the countries both of 
the Cayugas and the Senecas, and it would have been impossible 
to pass through either of these nations without discovery. It is 
impossible to suppose that La Salle would undertake to pass in 
any way through the country of the Senecas who had so lately 
refused to allow him to pass, and from which he was glad to 
escape with his life. Further, it is impossible to suppose that 
La Salle, ardently seeking to reach the country of the Ohio, 
would travel three hundred miles directly away from it. Further, 
it is still more impossible to suppose that the “Shawnee guide,” 
which he had procured at the Neutral village to pilot him to 
the Ohio, would take him three or four hundred miles directly 
opposite the course which he desired to travel and from the 
country which he desired to reach. For these and other reasons, 
when I came to examine this question, I dismissed the whole 
matter as being entirely erroneous and worse than worthless as a 
historical statement. 

My own view and solution of it is that when the priests 
parted with La Salle and descended the Grand River to Lake 
Erie and turned west, La Salle followed on the same route: 
as soon as he had reason to believe that the river was clear 
of the priests, who intended to turn west along the north shore 
of Lake Erie, and that he coasted around the east end of Lake 
Erie past the head of Niagara River and on until he reached 
a point opposite Chautauqua Lake. There was no other route 
which he could have taken from the point where he was to 
reach the waters of the Allegheny at that season of the year. © 
It was the shortest and most direct route to the country which 
he wished to explore. The correct and literal translation of 
this French narrative is as follows: 

“La Salle continued his way (from the point where he 
started with the priests) by a river which went from east to 
west and past Ononatague then to six or seven leagues’ beyond 
Lake Erie.” As before seen, there was no river running from 
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east to west from Onondaga, and if there had been, the dis- 
tance from there to “beyond Lake Erie” instead of being six 
or seven leagues would have been more than one hundred 
leagues. The “six or seven” leagues would nearly enough 
describe the distance between Lake Erie and Lake Chautauqua, 
but still more nearly the distance from the outlet of Lake Chau- 
tauqua, to the Allegheny. 

Another controlling fact in my mind is that La Salle re- 
ceived a gift or present before parting with the priests of a 
Shawnee who was held captive by the Onondagas at that point; 
which, it seems, La Salle was greatly gratified to receive, and 
well he might be as no better guide could have been found any- 
where than a Shawnee whose home was in the Ohio country, 
and of which he necessarily had knowledge and would be the 
best guide which could possibly have been procured. It is 
absurd to suppose that a Shawnee Indian acting as a guide 
to the Ohio country would go directly away from the country 
which he had wished to reach. This Shawnee liberated from 
captivity and presented to La Salle for a guide would surely 
be glad to act as such and to pilot La Salle in the direction 
which he wished to go. 

It may be further assured without a shadow of doubt, 
that he knew the best route and that he took the best route. 
The Indians always knew the best route in any country over 
which they roamed, and the Chautauqua route was certainly 
the best from the point where his office as guide began to the 
Ohio country. To my mind it is not only entirely probable, 
but certain, that La Salle in the “conversations” gave the anony- 
mous writer some other name than Onondaga and that the nar- 
rator’s memory was at fault as to the name or location men- 
tioned by La Salle, and this forgetfulness has lead to the con- 
fusion. The narrator says (literal translation) that La Salle 
“continued his way by a river which went from east to west.” 
A recent writer has undertaken to make this passage read “up 
a river,” and to apply it to the Maumee, which is entirely with- 
out warrant or authority. La Salle was on the upper waters 
of the Grand River a short distance west from the head of 
Lake Ontario when the priests parted from him and proceeded 
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to Lake Erie by way of that river. I do not deem it of the 
slightest importance that the narrator may have said that the 
river by which he proceeded ran east and west or from north 
to south, or in any other direction, for there is nothing more 
easily forgotten or to be mistaken about than statements ver- 
bally made in respect to directions and distances, but the fact 
is that at the point where La Salle was on Grand River the 
course is from east to west for a considerable distance before 
turning to the south in its course to Lake Erie. If we reject 
Onondaga as being a mistake in the recollection of the nar- 
rator and accept the language “continued his way by a river” 
(that is by way of a river), and that the six or seven leagues 
beyond Lake Erie described a country between Lake Chau- 
tauqua and the Allegheny, we have not only a rational, natural, 
but, as I think, the correct route over which La Salle passed 
in’ the autumn of 1669. 

In Volume 12, of the Ohio State Archaeological and His-~ 
torical publications, Mr. Charles E. Slocum has a paper on 
“La Salle.” ‘In this paper he quotes the passage contained 
in Margry correctly enough but then he proceeds to give it 
what he terms a “very liberal” translation, and then states that 
“this is necessary to make it intelligible.’ He then gives his 
“very liberal translation” found on page 108 of the above 
named volume. I think this translation is entirely misleading 
and an actual perversion of the original text, and, I think, the 
worst attempt at translation that I have ever seen: For in- 
stance, where the original text reads thus, “continued his way 
by a river which went from east to west and passed to Onona- 
tague,” the translator has converted that into “continued his 
way with Onondaga (aborigine, as guide) up a river (the Mau- 
mee river) sixty leagues beyond Lake Erie.” Thus the plain 
words of the text “by a river and past to Onondaga six or 
seven leagues beyond Lake Erie,” he converted into “con- 
tinued on his way with the Onondaga” (whom he gratuitously 
assumes to be the Shawnee guide), “and up the river” which 
he also assumes to be the Maumee river “sixty leagues beyond 
Lake Erie,’ when the plain text is that it was six or seven 
leagues. This is an entire perversion of anything that may 
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legitimately be claimed from the text whether the text be faulty 
or not. It is interesting to observe that he converts the word 
“Onondaga” into the name of the Shawnee guide, and thus gets 
rid of the embarrassment which the word caused in the original 
text. The idea of applying the word “Onondaga” to a Shawnee 
‘guide is certainly original, and certainly without support even 
by suggestion in-so-far as I have ever seen or heard. The idea is 
entirely original with Mr. Slocum and seems to have been made 
arbitrarily and wholly without foundation or support. “Onon- 
daga” is an Iroquois name and the Shawnees were at enmity 
to the Iroquois as far back as we have any traditions. But this 
is not the worst. The original text of the anonymous writer 
is “passed to Onondaga.” That is the correct rendering of the 
original text, but Mr. Slocum has given it this rendering, “con- 
tinued his way with Onondaga, the Shawnee guide.” We need 
nothing but want of accurate information in the original writer 
to explain the text. He was probably doing the best he could 
to narrate what La Salle said to him in the “conversation,” and 
to my mind it is easily explained, as before suggested, that the 
writer did not correctly remember the name indicated by La 
Salle. At that time the Niagara River was known among the 
inhabitants as “Ohnghiara” and this might easily be converted 
into “Onondaga” or any other name or place by want of under- 
standing on the part of the narrator. 

But this is not the greatest violence which Mr. Slocum has 
done in the translation of the original text. He has voluntarily 
ventured to substitute names and places which are not indicated 
in the original text. He substitutes the Maumee as the river 
“up which La Salle passed,” forgetting that it would seem that 
at that time and for a considerable time afterward, the Ohio 
was called “Quabache,” which was long subsequently applied 
only to the river Wabash. Another spelling of the name of 
the Ohio, as has been left us by the original explorers, was 
“Aaboukingon” so that the original text, even if correctly trans- 
lated, would not mean the present Wabash, but would mean 
the Ohio, and the effort of Mr. Slocum to transfer the route of 
La Salle to the Maumee and the Wabash in reaching the Ohio 
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river must necessarily fail,—notwithstanding the arbitrary 
manner in which Mr. Slocum has seen fit to declare it. 
Another infirmity which appears right on the face of the 
text is in regard to the statement that La Salle’s.people deserted 
him, “twenty-three or four in number” — while the fact is that 
La Salle had four canoes on this expedition and seven men, 
making, with La Salle and the priest, twenty-four men. Now, 
the text says that his men all deserted him “twenty-three or four 
in number,” while it is entirely certain that the two priests and 
seven men parted with La Salle on the head waters of La Grand 
river, leaving him with but fifteen men, leaving this as the num- 
ber which could have possibly have deserted. It is probable that 
a few of his men did desert him at that point, and there is.some 
authority for that, but that there was any general desertion 
cannot be true, otherwise his expedition would have ended at 
that place. Mr. Slocum has added to this romance of desertion 
by adding to the twenty-three or four men, “including the Shaw-. 
nee guide.” There is no suggestion anywhere that we are aware 
of to sustain this statement outside of Mr. Slocum’s assertion. 
Mr. Slocum further leaves the point at which the desertion took 
place “all in one night, somewhere beyond the Maumee in the 
wilds of northern Indiana.” He further says that some of the 
men deserted to the Hollanders and others to New England. 
From the point where he necessarily leaves the desertion it was 
at least eight hundred miles to the Hollanders on the Hudson, 
and twelve hundred or more miles to the New England settle- 
ment. The whole story of the desertion en masse, as given in 
the original text, and very much enlarged upon by Mr. Slocum, 
is necessarily an error, and the whole story of wholesale deser- 
tion must be taken with every allowance as to correctness. The 
whole life and character of La Salle is a most positive contra- 
diction that any such desertion could have taken place at any 
time in his whole strenuous career. He was by nature and habit 
a leader of men and one whom inferior men instinctively. obeyed. 
I think the whole confusion arises from the fact that ten years 
later, when he first reached the Illinois country and established 
’ the Fort Recuvier,'on the Illinois River, from which he re- 
turned to Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, leaving his lieu- 
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tenant, Tonti, in command, there was a desertion from that 
fort, but in La Salle’s absence. The whole matter has been 
jumbled up together in a very singular manner, as would natur- 
ally be the case in a man trying to remember conversations 
which occurred many years before, and about locations and places 
of which he had no knowledge. 

To have reached the Maumee, as Mr. Slocum insists, La 
Salle would have to pass by: first, the Lake Chautauqua route; 
second, the Cuyahoga and Muskingum route; the Sandusky and 
Scioto River routes, all before reaching the Maumee. It can- 
not be supposed that he could have passed all these ways to the 
country which ‘he wished to reach and have gone on to the 
Maumee and Wabash route to reach the Ohio River. Either 
of the three routes first mentioned were as easy and more direct 
to the country which he desired to visit than the Maumee and 
Wabash route, which would have carried him to the very south- 
west corner of the State of Indiana and far beyond what was 
known to him to be the Ohio country. The interpolation of the 
Maumee and Wabash, and of “Little River,’ which was a 
branch of the Wabash, are all not only gratuitous and entirely 
voluntary, but also misleading. 

My own conclusion is, after giving the matter the most careful 
consideration that I could, that La Salle, after parting with the 
priests on Grand River, followed the course of that stream to 
Lake Erie that passed the head of Niagara (Ohnghiara) thence 
along the south side of Lake Erie to Chautauqua Lake, thence 
to the waters of the Allegheny and the Ohio. This was surely 
the best and by far the most direct route to the country of the 
Ohio, or its headwaters, and precisely where he desired to go. 

If you will examine Mr. Slocum’s paper in Volume 12, 
above cited, you will see that he attempts to support his 
theory by a further letter without date. An analysis of 
that letter will show that it furnishes no support whatever to 
Mr. Slocum’s theory. All that letter means is that the Maumee 
and the Wabash furnished a way to the Ohio; a matter which 
was never in dispute. But as for confirming the theory that La 
Salle sought to reach the Ohio by this route, the letter, quoted 
by Dr. Slocum on page 111, furnishes ‘no support whatever to 
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the theory that La Salle sought the Ohio or passed to that river 
over the Maumee and Wabash rivers. An examination of this 
last letter shows the facility with which Slocum could twist 
things to suit his own theory. The letter which he quotes shows 
that the river which he was following—if it shows anything— 
“and five or six others quite as large and flowing with great 
rapidity along the declivity of a mountain, (higher ground) and 
discharges into the Illinois (Ohio).” It is diverting to see with 
what easy facility Mr. Slocum reduces the “declivity of a moun- 
tain” to “higher ground” and transposed the “lake,” which was 
undoubtedly Chautauqua in New York State, into a swamp in 
northern Indiana. It was this article of Mr. Slocum’s which 
lead me two or three years ago to examine into the route which 
La Salle actually took. 

Mr. Slocum also mentions a “swamp” somewhere west or 
nofth of Fort Wayne, which he says at that time discharged 
quite a column of water. Now, the fact is that the carrying 
place from the Maumee to Little River is a dry and excellent 
carrying place, and there are no mountains in Northern Indiana, 
and never has been, while the country between the outlet of 
Lake Chautauqua and the Allegheny was suitable for the de- 
scription of the country which is described in the original text. 
It was a rough and even mountainous country and the waters and 
streams flowed with great rapidity which accords fully with the 
description given in the text. You will see by looking at the 
end of my article in Volume 14, page 394, publications of this 
Society, there is a description of that carrying place, written by 
General Hamilton, of the English army, which entirely negatives 
the impression which Mr. Slocum’s article gives. 

There are many other reasons why La Salle did not at- 
tempt to reach the Ohio by that route, and many more reasons 
which I could give why he should adopt the Chautauqua and 
Allegheny route to the Ohio. 








HARMAR’S CAMPAIGN. 


[Through the courtesy of Mr. Frazer E. Wilson of Greenville, 
Ohio, the author of several articles on Wayne’s campaign and the. 
Greenville Treaty, we herewith publish, from a duplicate of the original 
MS., a letter written by one Thomas Irvin, who participated in Harmar’s 
advance and retreat. The document has a double interest, the first hand 
information which it imparts and the crude but direct style of expression, 
typical of the scholarship of the pioneers. — EpiTor.] 


Dear Sir The army on Harmars Campaign Left 
for Washington about the Last of September 1790 
for the Indian towns followed the trace made By 
Genrl Clark from Kentucky in October 1782 which 
passed reading halted there one Day until the Regular 
troops Came up formed the Line of March there one 
Line on Each Side of Said trace to Be about 40 yards 
on Each Sides from it a Strong front and Rear gard 
the Baggage in the Center Encamped at Night in the 
Same way passed where Sharron is and where Lebanon 
in the County of Warren Stands went Some Distance 
west of Waynesvill and Xenia Crossed Mad river 
about 10 miles from Dayton Struke the Great Miamia 
at the old Piqua Town that Sd Genrl Clark had 
went against and Destroyed Crossed the River 
( )t Distance above had a pritty ( ) 
~—an trace from there to the old french Store on 
what is Since Called StMarys had a good India 
—an trace from there to the Maumee Town as 
it was then Called the 2d Morning after we Left 
StMarys 8 or 10 mounted men went out in Search 
of Some horses that had Been Lost over Night 
Started a Smart young Indian with a Bow and 
arrow They took him prisioner Brought him to 
Camp there was 2 of the troops Could Speak the Indian 
tounge very well he and they Spoke freely together 

( 398 ) 
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he Stated the Indians at first intended to make 

a Stand at the Towns give that up and inten 

—ded to move their families and Burn their 

Towns 600 men were Drafted from the Different Comp 

—anies put under the Command of Col Hardin of 

Kentucky he Being the 2d in Command 

to procced as Quick as Possible to the Towns which 

they Did and when they got there found what the 

prisoner Stated true the Town stood on the 

East Side of the St Joseph River on the Bank of it 

There was 2 Indians under the Bank when the army 

got there was Discovered trying to Escape I Expect Both 

Killed one of them was found in the Brush that Day the adva 

—nce was in the Towns 2 or 3 Days Before the Rear got up 

after the Rear arrived and Rested one Day a Detachm 

ent of 400 men was ordered out with a view to 

ascertain which way the Indians had gone to 

Draw 2 Days provisions and Be out over Night there was 

25 mounted men attached to the Same all placed under the Com 
-mand 

of Col Trotter of Kentucky Crossed the river opposite 

to where the Town Stood went a west Course a Short Dis 

—tance after we Crossed the Mounted men Started 2 Indians 

Killed Both and Lost one man marched all Day 

( ) Saw Considerable Sign But ( ) 

Scattered we marched in Excellent order Being a 

volunteer in Sd Detachment and allong with the front 

gard the 1st Day Could See the movements the Six pounder 

was Discharged at head quarters about Sun Set the Col 

Concluded it was Done to Call in Sd Detachment 

we marched into Camp a while after Night 

Turned out Next Morning to perform the 2d Days Service 

Started Early in the Morning under the Command of , 

Col Hardin Crossed the River at the Same place 

went a North Course got on to an Indian trail 

Shortly after we Crossed followed it after going 

about 4 miles There was 2 or 3 Indian Dogs Came out 

of the woods among the troops and run off again The Col 
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ordered a Halt and ordered the Captns of Companies 

to take post on the right and Left of Sd trace and 

Keep a Sharp Look out our Company went to the 

Left was ordered by the Col to go Round a Bushy Nole 
or Small hill out of Sight of Sd trace and 

Keep a Sharp Look out there and there remain 

untill we could get orders to March he Sent Major 
Fountain with 5 or 6 mounted men in advance on Sd trace 
when they returned informed the Col that they had Seen a 
great Deal of fresh sign on Sd trace and that they 
appeared to be retreating as fast as Possible The Col 

was keen to pursue and in the hurry forgot to give orders 
to our Company They had marched over one mile 
Before the found out the mistake our Company had 
marched in front the 1st Day and in the rear the 2d 
after waiting a Considerable time we moved to the 

trace found they had been gone Some time pursued after 
went with Major Fountain he stated that he had 

Been in advance found the Indians was retreating as 

fast as Possible he thought could Be Soon overtaken 
Stated the Col had Entirely forgot to give orders to 

our Company When he Started we had gone over half 

a mile with the Major meet 2 Mounted men on the 
Retreat Each had a wounded man Behind him appe 
~ared to Be very Bloody they Called out for Gods Sake retr 
-eat you will Be all Killed there is Indians enough 

to Eat you all up we then Could hear the firing and 
yelling went over a Small River there meat the poor 
fellows retreating and the Indians after firing and 

yelling we formed a Line across the Trace and took 

trees intending to give them a fire if they Came up 

Col Hardin Col Hall and Major Fountain and one 

or 2 more on horse Back halted with us The 

Indians Came within 80 or go yards and halted 

I Expect they Seen the Men on horse Back Stop 

Then we Stopped the pursuit and Covered the 

retreat tarried there untill Dark or untill all the 

retreating party passed by us as none of them halted 
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with us But the Sd officers it was after Night Before 

we arrived in Camp Col Hall informed me that they Detach 
was Completely Defeated he was near the front 

when the Indians fired on them The trace Led through 
a Small or narrow prairie heavy timber on Both Sides 

on the Right of it the timber and (woods) was within 20 
Step of Sd trace The Indians had Kindled a fire at the far 
End of Sd Prairie and Left some trinkets at it which 
Caused a halt when the front arrived at it the Indians 
that moment give them a deadly fire from the right The 
men Sallied toward the Left and ( received) another from 
there out of the woods on that Side The men Being 

in Single file retreated as far as they Could I never Could 
Learn how many was Killed in that Scrape There 

was a Number Killed and wounded if there had Been 
flankers out as Should have Been the Indians 

Could not have got so great an advantage over 

them There was no Detachment Sent out next Day to 
ascertain how many was Killed or to Bury the Dead 

We remained in Camp 2 or 3 Days after There 

was 2 or 3 Indians Killed while we remained in Camp 
after Sd Detachment was Defeated I was well acquainted 
with Col Hall Rode Behind him that night of Sd retreat 
across the river and was in his Camp next Morning 


Fairmount Miami -.Co 


Ohio 

















COLONEL JOHN MURRAY. 





DAVID E. PHILLIPS. 





The readers of the Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 
can hardly fail to be interested in any matter intimately asso- 
ciated with the very ‘beginnings of our “Great Commonwealth.” 
The famous old mansion in Rutland, Mass:, now owned by 
“The Rufus Putnam Memorial Association” and called “The 
Cradle of Ohio” thas become one of the “Shrines of American 
Patriotism’, and few have had so romantic an origin and his- 
tory. It was built about the.-year 1760 and for many years 
thereafter was in the possession of Colonel John Murray, a 
violent Tory and a public official under George ITI. 

The story of Colonel Murray’s life presents a series of 
picturesque episodes of absorbing interest. His origin and 
parentage have been shrouded in mystery very little save tra- 
dition and “circumstantial evidence” having been offered con- 
cerning his early history, however those best qualified to judge 
feel very sure, and believe him to have been a scion of the 
noble “House of Atholl” whose surname was Murray, and. 
whose family seat was at “Blair Castle” in the north of Scot- 
land.t_ A tradition at this-old homestead still survives, to the 





*From a study of the records of this family, the presumption 
becomes very strong that Colonel John Murray was a ‘grandson of John 
Murray the second Earl and first Marquis of Atholl, whose wife Jean, 
was the youngest daughter of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy. 
This John Murray, who died in 1640, had an eldest son John (1631- 
1703) who was the heir to “Blair Atholl” estate, and was for many 
years actively engaged in the wars of that period. That there were other 
sons, and one of these no doubt was the father of John Murray the 
emigrant. An evidence that he was of this family is found in the names 
of his elder sons, Alexander, John and Robert, the .two latter died in 
early youth, and these names were given other sons born at a later 
date, all these names were common in the Murray family for many 
generations whose records we are considering. 

(397) 
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-effect that many, many years ago a young member of the family 
-disappeared, of whom no tidings ever returned, and it was be- 
‘lieved he had “run away to America.”” Corroborative evidence is 
ifound in the fact that his family plate bore the arms of the 
‘Duke of Atholl, and again it appears that his name is the first 
on the petition in 1762 to the “General Court” at Boston for the 
charter for the town of Atholl? not far from Rutland in the 





Cor. JoHN Murray. 
(From the painting of Copley.) 


same county. Col. Murray being a member of the General Court 
from Rutland, having been its representative for some twenty 





*(Atholl) Reference to a comprehensive “Gazettier” of the world, 
shows that the town of Atholl here mentioned is the only place in 
America so named (with the single exception of a small town in 
Northern New York). The only other locality so named is the district 
in the north of Scotland embracing about 450 square miles, elevated, 
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years. Upon the evidence of his tombstone inscription in the 
“Rural Cemetery” at St. Johns, New Brunswick, “he was born 
in Ireland, November 22d, 1720.” 

The exact time of his appearance in Rutland is not known, 
but it was no doubt about 1740, for it was at that time he was 
married to his first wife,* who was of the same ship’s company 
upon his voyage hither. His natural ability and instinct for 
leadership is indicated by the fact that within the next few years 
he had filled nearly all the responsible offices in the gift of his 
had acquired large landed estates, not only in Rutland but in 
the towns of Oakham Barre and Atholl and was accounted 
one of the wealthiest men in the county. He built fine homes 
for himself and his children. The quaint old farmer historian 
of the town thus describes him, “a large portly man, and when 
dressed in his regimentals made a superb appearance,” “he had 
servants, black and white, and his high company from Worcester 
and Boston; his entertainments and parade added greatly to the 
popularity and to the splendor of the town”. Upon the death 
townsmen, and before he was thirty-five years old was selected 
to represent them in the “General Court” at Boston. In the 
meantime he had developed remarkable business abilities and 
of the wife of his youth, (the mother of his children, she who 
suffered the hardships of the voyage to these shores, and of the 
pioneer life in the New England wilderness) in 1760, he married 
Miss Lucretia Chandler of the intensely artistocratic family of 
Judge John Chandler, (the third Judge of that name). At this 
time he had his own as well as his wife’s portrait painted by 
the celebrated Copley, both of which are still extant, the latter 
in Boston and the former in St. Johns, New Brunswick. 





and very picturesque, Blair-Atholl, a fertile vale on the Garry and the 
forest of Atholl containing some 100,000 acres are stocked with red deer 
and game. It gives the title of Duke to the head of the Murray family 
its chief proprietor, whose seat is at “Blair Castle” near Mts. Benygloe 
and Gairn Gower. 

*Reed’s history of Rutland (1836) tells us that “John Murray 
after his arrival in America did not forget the girl, Elizabeth Mc- 
Clanathan with whome he made the voyage, but made her his wife, 
and to them were born ten children.” Her brother John McClanathan 
was a captain ‘under Colonel Murray in the “Old French War”. 
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By Gov. William Shirley he was commissioned a Colonel of 
a Worcester Co. regiment in the “old French war,” but is be- 
lieved not to have been in active service, preferring to entrust 
that chiefly to his subordinate officers. 

By blood and association he was naturally affiliated with 
the aristocratic, or Tory party, and as the period of the “Revo- 
lution” approached, these sympathies became more and more 
apparent, most of his family (sons and sons-in-law) indulged 
similar sentiments, although one or two espoused the cause 





THE Rurus Putnam Home RUuTLAND, Mass. 


of the colonies, and served in the patriot army. His youngest 
son Samuel, a physician’s apprentice in Boston, is said to have 
acted as guide for the British troops through the marches of 
Cambridge on the night of April 18th, 1775. We know that: 
he fell into the hands of the Provincials as a prisoner of war 
on the following eventful day, and shortly thereafter was ordered 





* Alexander Murray son of Col. Murray served three years in the 
war of the Revolution, and received a bounty from the Gov't beside 
being granted one of his father’s confiscated farms. 
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sent to his father’s farm in Rutland, with the positive injunction 
not to pass its limits without permission. When the final rup- 
ture came, the “Mandamus Councelors” and other officers of 
the Crown were asked to resign. Many did so through fear of 
losing their estates and the favor of their fellow citizens, while 
many fled at once to England or the Provinces. Colonel Mur- 
ray had been a special mark for the Provincial’s disfavor, having 
long enjoyed their confidence by serving them in almost every 
capacity in their gift for thirty years. He was about to accept 
a high office from the Crown, had sworn allegiance to the King 
and to support the laws of the Realm, when on August 22d 
some fifteen hundred men from Worcester and other towns re- 
paired to the Murray home in Rutland prepared to enforce de- 
mands. He had evidently taken the alarm, for although every 
nook and cranny of the premises was searched, he could not 
be found. Before they took their departure one indignant visitor 
declared he would show Colonel Murray who had been there, and 
thereupon thrust his bayonet through the canvas of the Colonel’s 
portrait which hung upon the wall. The wound shows to this 
day, and can be seen in the reproduction of the portrait ac- 
companying this article. Colonel Murray returned two or three 
days later and removed his family and their more valuable 
belongings to Boston, reaching that town in safety, and soon 
afterwards removing permanently to St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick, where he again engaged in business, acquiring considerable 
fortune before his death in 1794. 

Colonel Murray left a numerous family from whom has de- 
scended a notable posterity (through his daughters), bearing the 
names of Botsford, Hazen, Bliss, Wilmot, Weldon and others, 





*Mr. Burton W. Potter in his valuable paper upon Col. Murray 
says “that the Revolutionary war was in a sense a civil war, with 
members of many families arrayed against each other. At the beginning 
the whigs and tories were pretty evenly divided, but the tories were 
soon overawed and silenced and while several thousands embarked for 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and colonized those provinces, they 
comprised but a small minority of those who preferred silence and 
aquiesence, to proscription and banishment.” 


Vol. XIX. — 26 
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who have been among the most distinguished men of New 
Brunswick, attaining high positions in professional and _ civil 
life. Hon. J. Douglas Hazen of St. Johns, a member of the 
executive council of the Province, is the present owner of the 
famous Copley portrait, and to him we are indebted for the 
fine large photograph from which our illustration has been made. 

During the later period of the war, and after the surrender 
of Burgoyne’s army, a large detachment of which was sent to 
Rutland where extensive barracks had been erected for their 
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accommodation, as if by an irony of fate the timber used in 
the construction of these barracks was cut from Colonel Mur- 
ray’s lands and his mansion house was used for the British of- 
ficers of higher rank. When the property of the Tories was 
seized by the new government, this house, destined to become 
more than a hundred years later, a “patriotic shrine” for future 
generations, was purchased at the government sale by Rufus 
Putnam and was occupied by him and his family until their de- 
parture for the “Ohio Country”. Upon that memorable winter 
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night (January 9th, 1786), within these sacred walls was born 
the “idea and plan” which shortly afterwards took definite form 
as “The Ohio Company”. 

In April, 1888, Hon. George F. Hoar, United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, delivered the principal address upon 
the occasion of the centennial celebration of the first landing of 
the company at Marietta, at that time he conceived the plan of 
preserving for future generations the “Old Putnam House” in 
Rutland! Senator Hoar lived to witness this plan fully realized, 
and many thousands of interested visitors annually come to do 
honor to the venerable structure now so lovingly preserved and 
cherished by the “Rufrs Putnam Memorial Association”. 
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THE OHIO DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 





CLEMENT L. MARTZOLFF, B. PED. 
[By permission of The Ohio Teacher.] 





The school histories have always said much about the Meck- 
lenburg Resolutions being the prelude to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Indeed some histories make so much of it that you 
doubt if Thomas Jefferson would ever have mustered up cour- 
age sufficient to pen the immortal lines beginning, “When in the 
course of human events,” etc., had he not had this brave pre- 
cedent before him. 

Now, a few years ago our esteemed friend and colleague, 
Mr. W. H. Hunter, of Chillicothe, who has since passed over 
the silent river, wrote in that fascinating, vigorous and facile 
manner of his that the Mecklenburg Resolutions were not the 
prehide to the Declaration of Independence at all. They were 
a prelude all right, but when you talk about the prelude, that 
distinction belongs to the Scotch-Irish members of the Hanover 
Presbyterian Church in Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. In point 
of time the Pennsylvania prelude has the prestige. For it was 
on January 4, 1774, that these Scotch-Irish Presbyterians de- 
clared in congregational meeting, that, “in the event of Great 
Britain’s attempting to enforce unjust laws upon us by the 
strength of arms, our cause we leave to heaven and our rifles.” 
These Scotch-Irish were noted for their skill with the rifle. It 
is said that the long German rifle in the hands of the Scotch- 
Irish conquered the western wilderness. While these were no 
doubt zealous Presbyterians who believed in the fiats of heaven, 
yet from the tone of their declaration they seem to express the 
sentiment of the general who told his men to pray, “but keep 
their powder dry!” 

SITE OF FORT GOWER. 
The date of the Mecklenburg Declaration falls on May 20, 


1775, nearly a year after the Hanover Declaration and fourteen 
( 404 ) ‘ 
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months before the Liberty Bell “proclaimed liberty throughout 
the land.” That a convention of the inhabitants of Mecklenburg 
county, North Carolina, met at this time and promulgated a 
“Declaration” has been vigorously maintained and as stoutly de- 
nied. Those who discount it say that it was not discovered that 
they had such a meeting until 1818 and if it took that. long to 
find out they had a meeting it certainly did not have much moral 
influence in sustaining Thomas Jefferson a year later in Phila- 
delphia. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the merits of either side 
of this controversy. It is assumed that sometime about May 
20, 1775, the representatives of the towns of Mecklenburg 
county, North Carolina, did meet in Charlotte and proclaim that 
“as the King and Parliament had annulled and vacated all civil 
and military commissions, granted by the crown, etc., the pro- 
vincial congresses directed by the Continental Congress are in- 
vested with all legislative and executive power independent of 
the Crown, and Parliament should resign its arbitrary preten- 
sions.” 

The time is now about ripe for the ubiquitous Ohio man 
with that insuperable ability of his for claiming the world and 
all that is therein, to bob up serenely and demand recognition 
for a “prelude” on Ohio soil. 

The date of Ohio’s “declaration” of independence falls mid- 
way of the two preceding, November 5, 1774. The place and the 
occasion briefly told are these: 

With its source amid the fertile fields of Fairfield county, 
the river Hock-hocking, which in Indian language means bottle- - 
necked, meanders, a modest brook, through the flats and graveled 
terraces of its upper valley. Then suddenly, as if by an insane 
cesire to reach the sea, it plunges into the hills through whose 
shale and sand beds it has chiseled its way for seventy miles. 
Now curving its way by the fretted pine-lined rock-walls, now 
rippling across its shallows and plunging adown its cataracts, 
now narrowing to squeeze itself between the hills; then again 
broadening and sleeping as it lazily wanders among its meadows, 
passing prosperous farms and thriving villages; the steeple shad- 
ows of three court houses falling upon its bosom, the cattle bath- 
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ing their bodies in its depths, the Waltons from town and farm 
basking on its banks and awaiting results, the mill-wheel creak- 
ing on its axle as the flood sweeps by, and coal-mines, the Alad- 
din’s Caves where dross is transmuted into gold, opening their 
ebony portals upon its shores—this is the panorama you see 
from the beginning until it mingles its waters with the amber 
tide of “La Belle Riviere.” 

It is at the mouth of this picturesque little river that we 
pause for a “Little lingering at a spot historic in Buckeyedom.” 
There is a sleepy little village here and to many of its inhabitants 
it was news to be informed that within its precincts an American 
army once camped under the generalship of a real live English 
lord. 

Nature has conspired to make this an attractive spot and 
the chronicles of early travelers, passing up and down the Ohio, 
never fail- to make mention of it. George Washington, in his 
celebrated journey down the Ohio in 1770, in his journal, under 
date of October 27, says: 

“Incamped at the mouth of the great Hock-hocking, dis- 
tant from our last incampment about 32 miles.” On his return 
he reached the same camping grounds on November 7. The 
weather, he adds, was a little “gloomy in the morning but clear, 
still and pleasant afterwards.” ‘The Indians,” he continues, “say 
canoes can go up it (the river) 40 or 50 miles.” 

Four years later almost to the day, this site was the scene 
of some military activity that marks the spot an historic one. 

The story of the murder of Logan’s family has often been 
narrated and need not be retold here. It is known that this ac- 
tion precipitated an Indian war upon the frontier settlements of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. The Shawanese with their homes 
upon the Scioto were the leaders in this uprising. At last, Lord 
Dunmore, the royal governor of Virginia, resolved to carry the 
war into the Indian country. Two armies of Virginia militia- 
men, one under the command of General Andrew Lewis and 
the other under Governor Dunmore himself, marched for the 
Indian country. General Lewis reached the Ohio river at Point 
Pleasant and Lord Dunmore, floating down the Ohio, landed at 
the mouth of the Hocking. That this was the objective point of 
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the army is gained from a letter of Colonel Crawford to George 
Washington, dated September 20, 1774: 

“T am this day to set out with the first division for the 
mouth of the Hock-hocking and there to erect .a post on your 
bottom where the whole of the troops are to rendezvous.” 

Washington’s Bottom was on the Virginia side of the river 
and when the two divisions of Crawford and Dunmore reached 
the place they. crossed to the Ohio side, commenced cutting the 
forest trees and erected a fortified camp of considerable extent. 
There was also built a strong block-house in which to deposit the 
surplus stores of provisions and ammunition during the absence 
of the troops in their march to the Scioto. This fort, the fifth 
one to be erected in Ohio, was named Fort Gower in honor of 
Earl Gower. 

While this was transpiring on the Hock-hocking, the 
Indians, under the leadership of Cornstalk, left their Scioto 
homes and suddenly fell upon the division of the army en- 
camped at Point Pleasant. Here on Sunday, October 10, 1774, 
after a desperate battle, the Indians were defeated and eagerly 
turned back to their own villages. Lord Dunmore after leaving 
a small detachment to guard the fort, started for the Pickaway 
Plains. Ascending the Hocking, passing the sites of the present 
cities of Athens and Nelsonville, he at last came to the falls of 
the river where Logan now stands. There he struck across the 
country. Before reaching the Indian towr he was met by am- 
bassadors from the Indians, suing for peace. General Lewis 
was approaching from the direction of Point Pleasant by way of 
Jackson. The Indians well knew as they had failed to overcome 
the army divided, it was useless to attempt a battle when the 
enemy was united. A great council was held, a treaty was made, 
the Indians agreed to bury the tomahawk and the purpose of the 
expedition was fulfilled. It will be remembered that Logan, the 
primal cause of the war, refused to attend the council and when 
sought out gave his reasons in that famous speech of his that 
has been recited by schoolboys these many years. 

No doubt there were white men disappointed with the treaty 
also. There were men in both divisions of the army who had 
little faith in Indian promises and who believed that there were 
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no good Indians but dead ones. (Cooper’s Indians had not yet 
been created.) At any rate the Virginia army retraced its steps 
and on November 5th found itself again at Fort Gower. Here 
the soldiers learned for the first time of the action taken by the 
first Continental Congress which had assembled at Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774. Whereupon a meeting of the officers was 
called, with the following results: 

Ata meeting of the officers under the command of his ex- 
cellency, the Right Honorable the Earl of Dunmore, convened at 
Fort Gower, November 5, 1774, for the purpose of considering 
the grievances of British America, an officer present addressed 
the meeting in the following words: 


“GENTLEMEN: Having now concluded the campaign, by the as- 
sistance of Providence, with honor and advantage to the colony and 
ourselves, it only remains that we should give our country the strongest 
assurance that we are ready, at all times, to the utmost of our power, 
to maintain and defend her just right and privileges. We have lived 
about three months in the woods without any intelligence from Boston, 
or from the delegates at Philadelphia. It is possible, from the groundless 
reports of designitig men, that our countrymen may be jealous of the 
use such a body would make of arms in their hands at this critical 
juncture. That we are a respectable body is certain, when it is con- 
sidered that we can live weeks without bread or salt; that we can 
sleep in the open air without any covering but that of the canopy of 
Heaven; and that pure men can march and shoot with any in the known 
world. Blessed with these talents let us solemnly engage to one another, 
and our country in particular, that we will use them to no purpose but 
for the honor and advantage of America in general and of Virginia in 
particular. It behooves us, then, for the satisfaction of our country, that 
we should give them our real sentiments, by way of resolves, at this 
very alarming crisis.” 


Whereupon the meeting made choice of a committee to draw 
up and prepare resolves for their consideration, who immediately 
withdrew, and after some time spent therein, reported that they 
had agreed to and prepared the following “resolves,” which were 
read, maturely considered, and agreed to, nemine contradiceate, 
by the meeting, and ordered to be published in the Virginia 
Gazette: 


“Resolved, That we will bear the most faithful allegiance to His 
Majesty, King George the Third, whilst His Majesty delights to reign 
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over a brave and free people; that we will, at the expense of life, and 
everything dear and valuable, exert ourselves in support of his crown, 
and the dignity of the British Empire. But as the love of liberty and 
attachment to the real interests and just rights of America outweigh 
every other consideration, we resolve that we will exert every power 
within us for the defense of American liberty, and for the support of her 
just rights and privileges; not in any precipitate, riotous or tumultuous 
manner, but when regularly called forth by the unanimous voice of our 
countrymen. 

“Resolved, That we entertain the greatest respect for His Excellency, 
the Right Honorable Lord Dunmore, who commanded the expedition 
against the Shawnese; and who, we are confident, underwent the great 
fatigue of this singular campaign from no other motive than the true 
interest of this country. 

“Signed by order and in behalf of the whole corps. 

“BENJAMIN Asupy, Clerk.” 


[Taken from American Archives, 4th series, Vol. 1, p. 962.] 





SiTE oF Fort Gower. 


There has been much discussion as to the motives that 
prompted these soldiers to. make this proclamation. Some 
argue that they had been disappointed with the expedition; 
that Dunmore had acted with duplicity; that the whole 
Indian trouble from the Logan murder at Yellowcreek to 
the final act on the Pickaway Plains was a part of a general 
scheme to keep the people’s minds away from the idea of inde- 
pendence, and that the men seeing they had been duped, pro- 
claimed under the very nose of the royal governor their alle- 
giance to American liberty. 
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As a matter of fact it doesn’t make any difference whether 
they had been fooled or not. Dunmore may have been guilty 
of double dealing or he may not. It does not alter the situation 
one whit, anyway you consider it. There is this to be remem- 
bered only, that the Hanover Declaration, the Ohio Declaration 
and the Mecklenburg Declaration were the straws showing which 
way the wind was blowing. They were all indicative of the 
rapidly growing spirit of liberty and independence in the colon- 
ists and this spirit would manifest itself even in the presence of 
a member of the British aristocracy who at the same time was 
the King’s representative. 

“Twenty years after this period when the settler of the 
Ohio Company took possession of their lands at the mouth of 





MouTH OF THE HOCKHOCKING. 


the Big Hock-hocking the outlines of Dunmore’s camping ground 
was easily distinguished. ‘A tract containing several acres had 
the appearance of an old clearing grown up with stout saplings. 
In plowing the fields for several years afterwards, mementoes 
of the former occupants were often found, consisting of hatchets, 
gun barrels, knives, swords and bullets, brought to light in the 
upturned furrow. In one place several hundred leaden bullets 
were discovered lying in a heap as if they had been buried in 
a keg or box. A tolerably perfect sword is now to be seen in the 
museum of the Ohio University at Athens, which was found 
on the west side of the river near the roots of a fallen tree.” 
(Hildreth’s Pioneer History.) 























OHIO UNIVERSITY—THE HISTORIC COLLEGE 
OF THE OLD NORTHWEST. 





CLEMENT L. MARTZOLFF. 





Situated on the winding Hock-Hocking amid the pic- 
turesque hills of Southern Ohio is the little city which, according 
to Theodore Roosevelt, “with queer poverty of imagination and 
fatuous absence of humor has been given the name of Athens.” 





Onto University, 1875. 


Probably the strenuous ex-president would have considered it 
more appropriate to have named it “Hog-Hollow” or “Buz- 
zards’ Glory” or some such euphonious title instead. In justi- 
fication of its name it must be remembered that the settlers 
sent out by the Ohio Company of Associates had a greater per 
cent. of Harvard and Yale graduates than any similar body 
of pioneers in America. So when these men christened Ma- 
rietta, Athens, Campus Martius, Rome, Troy, and Carthage it 
was not because of paucity of imagination but rather out of 
(411) 
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their abundance of knowledge. The humor of the situation 
may never have struck them, for they were Englishmen. But 
the desire to build well was theirs. So they laid the foundation 
deep and broad. The settlement began under the “reign of 
law” and with it was the establishment by law of the church, 
the school, and the college. The fathers of Ohio may have 
lacked imagination and they may not have been able to see a 
joke but neither were they renegades, squatters, bush-whackers, 
nor scalp hunters. This alone ought to neutralize their. 
“fatuous” short - comings 
and we can forgive them 
their classical enthusiasm in 
calling the rude _ building 
erected in the woods of 
Ohio a university and the 
pioneer hamlet surrounding 
it Athens. 

“The town and the col- 
‘lege were twins. The site 
of the former was selected 
with a view of the latter 
and a name was chosen that 
should be’ a prognostic of 
the place of culture for the 
Northwest’ such as_ old 
Athens had been for the 
ancient world.” 

The Ohio University had its inception along with the 
Ordinance of 1787. This makes it the oldest collegiate insti- 
tution northwest of the Ohio river and as Dr. Manasseh Cutler 
was the moving spirit in the settlement of this first west and 
the establishment of organic law there, so too can we look to 
him as the “Father of Ohio University”. By his constructive 
statesmanship and his consummate diplomacy, he succeeded in 
getting a dying congress to do in two weeks what it had failed 
to accomplish in three years —the establishment of a govern- 
ment for the Northwest Territory. He was instrumental in 
having placed in the famous ordinance the now oft-quoted 





MANASSEH CUTLER. 
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“religion, morality, and knowledge” doctrine. Two weeks later 
lie had completed his negotiations for the purchase of land for 
‘the Ohio Company of Associates. He insisted that there should 
be a donation of land within the purchase for the endowment 
of a university. The amount demanded was two townships. 
Congress hesitated, whereupon Dr. Cutler at once went to his 
room and began to pack his belongings, preparatory, for de- 
parture. The negotiations were all off as far as: he was con- 
cerned. Massachusetts would sell him land, up in- what is 
now Maine. This brought the committee to time. . The bargain 
was struck. Congress ordered the Board of Treasury’ to enter 
into a contract. 


“Not more than two complete townships to be given per- 
petually for the purposes of an university, to be laid off by 
the purchaser or purchasers, as near the center as may be (so 
that the same shall be of good land) to be applied to the in- 
tended object by the Legislature of the state (July 23, 1787).” 

The Ohio University for which the above recommendations 
were made thus becomes the recipient of the first endowment 
of land for higher education by the National Government. It is 
true that this idea of Congressional endowments did not originate 
with Dr. Cutler. 

In June, 1783, Colonel Bland, a Delegate in Congress from 
Virginia, in a resolution touching Western Lands, had pro- 
posed to utilize the income of certain of the lands for “founding 
seminaries of learning.” In the same year Timothy Pickering 
iad given utterance to a similar idea. 

As no immediate results came from these proposals they 
are only interesting. and important in showing the trend of 
opinion of the times.. The credit of working out the details 
and the honor of securing the “college grant” belong without 
doubt to Dr. Cutler. 

A fiirther concession was demanded in the letter of the 
Ohio Company to the Board of Treasury, under date of July 
26, 1787. The land was taken in parcels and to be paid for 
in installments. In the event that some parts might not be 
taken up there might be some question as to the location of 
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the college lands and even if they should be entitled to them 
or not; whereupon the Company of Associates requested : 

“The lands assigned for the establishment of an university 
to be as nearly as possible in the center of the first million 
and a half of acres we shall pay for; for to fix it in the center 





PRESIDENT ALSTON ELLIs. 


of the proposed purchase might too long defer the establish- 
ment.” 

This request was accepted for it was a feature in the con- 
tract between the Ohio Company of Associates and the Board 
of Treasury entered into October 27, 1787. 
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“And also reserving out of the said tract so to be granted, 
two complete townships to be given perpetually for the pur- 
poses of an university, to be laid off by the said parties of the 
second part, their heirs or assigns, as near the center as may 
be, so the same shall be of good land to be applied to the in- 
tended object in sif’ch manner as the Legislature of the state 
wherein “the said township shall fall, or may be situated, shall 
or may think proper to direct.” . Patents for the lands con- 
tracted for were duly issued and work of settlement was begun. 

The settlement of the Northwest Territory affords a unique 
example in state building, when New England pioneers ..750 
miles away from where they were going to make their homes, 
in a wild and unbroken country, declare that the establishment 
of a higher institution of learning shall be co-eval with the 
establishment of civil law. 

That the university was the essential feature of the new 
commonwealth and was used as a means of influencing prospect- 
ive settlers in the selection of their homes is seen in a French 
pamphlet, published in Paris, 1782. It was used by the Scioto 
Company to induce emigrants to come to Ohio. The pamphlet 
from which the following is a translation was brought to 
America by one of the Gallipolis pioneers. 

“The measures which have been taken by the act of Congress, 
providing for the disposition of the lands west of the Ohio as far 
down as the Scioto for the establishment and maintenance of schools, 
and of a University shed an especial lustre on these settlements. 
and inspire the hope that by the particular attention which has been 
given to education, the fields of science will be extended, and that the 
means of. acquiring useful knowledge will be placed on a more respectful 
footing in this country than in any other part of the world. Without 
speaking of the advantages of discovering in this new country species 
hitherto unknown in natural history, botany, and medical science, it cannot 
be questioned that in no other part of the habitable globe can there be 
found a spot where, in order to begin well, there will not be found 
much evil to extirpate, bad customs to combat, and ancient systems to 
reform. Here there is no rubbish to clear away before laying foun- 
dations. The first commencement of this settlement will be undertaker 
by persons inspired with the noblest sentiments, versed in the most 
necessary branches of knowledge, acquainted with the world and with 
affairs, as well as with every branch of science. If they shall be so for- 
tunate as to have at first the means of founding on an advantageous, 
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plan these schools and this University, and of sustaining them in such 
a manner that the professors may be able to commence without delay the 
different labors to which they may be called, they will, in the infancy of 
the colony, have secured to themselves advantages which will be found 
nowhere else.” 


That was a great day, December 3, 1787, when there 
gathered in the streets of Ipswich, Mass., the colonists bound 
for the Ohio. The leader of this band of pioneers was Rufus 
Putnam, who is well-styled the “Father of Ohio.” Four and 
a half months later the 
“Second Mayflower” grated 
its keel on the pebbly shore 
of the Muskingum and Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam alighted 
on the virgin Ohio soil with 
a commission from the Na- 

, tional Government to estab- 

lish “an university in this 
wilderness.” 

Dr. Cutler never became 

a resident of the colony, 
but from his Massachusetts 
home he continued to take 
an interest in and direct its 
operation as is shown by 
Rurus Putnam. the correspondence between 
him and General Putnam. 
He visited the settlement in the summer of 1788. We find in his 
diary of the date, September 3d, of that year, how he and Gen- 
eral Putnam had crossed the Muskingum to Fort Harmar and in 
company with Dr. Scott, they climbed “the high hill north-west 
of the Fort and west of the city. Fine prospect. Some excellent 
land; fine rock for building; and it is proposed that the univer- 
sity should be on this hill.” 

There is now an interregnum of several years in which 
no definite steps are being taken for the establishment of the 
university. The Western country was in the midst of a des- 
perate Indian war. The Indian edict had gone forth that “no 
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white man shall plant corn in the Ohio country.” A year after 
the Marietta settlement, Governor St. Clair had invited the 
Indians to a council at Fort Harmar. But the Miamis and 
Shawanese stayed away and the Confederated tribes did not 
sanction the treaty. Brant, the great chief of the Six Nations, 
was laboring to unite the western tribes into a Confederacy and 

the English were supplying 
[= RRs , them with ammunition and 
a aiding them with their 
counsel. -This was the situ- 
ation confronting the Mari- 
ettians in less than two 
years from their settlement. 
Marauding parties of the 
savages were everywhere. 
The travel down the Ohio 
became perilous by reason 
of the attacks on the emi- 
grants. In the autumn of 
1790, General Harmar with 
1400 men met with a dis- 
astrous defeat. The news 
struck terror to the hearts 
of the Mariettians and how 
it was increased may well 
be imagined when hard on 
this came across the frozen 
snow from Big Bottom, the 
escaped, from the terrible massacre at their very doors. The 
colony was put into a state of defense and while no depreda- 
tions again occurred within the Ohio Company’s Purchase there 
were constant signs of alarm. St. Clair had met a terrible defeat 
and not until General Wayne had crushed the Indian power and 
consummated it at the Greenville Treaty did the colonists 
breathe easier. 














Fror. H. G. WILLIAMs, 
Dean Normal College. 


“The five years of bloodshed and military campaigns had 
a decided tendency to check the growth and development of the 
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Northwest Territory. The able bodied men were taken from the 
clearing and the fields§ * * * The women and chil- 
dren, with the men who remained at home, were paying more 
attention to the block-houses and stockades than to the corn- 
fields. Governor St. Clair had promulgated an order that ‘the 
practice of assembling for public worship without arms may be 
attended with the most serious and melancholy consequences.’ ” 
The period of the Indian wars was one of fear and anxiety to 
the settlers and we do not wonder that they did not think of 
their proposed university. But the clouds of war had hardly 
passed before they emerged from their forts and took up the 
‘ work where it had left off. A reconnoitering committee was ap- 
pointed to locate the college lands. General Putnam remained 
the man in authority among the colonists. As surveyor-general 
heusually led all reconnoitering expeditions. The records of 
the Ohio Company show this entry: 


“December 16, 1795. 


“The reconnoitering committee having reported that town- 
ships number eight and nine in the fourteenth range are most 
central in the Ohio Company’s purchase, and it being fully 
ascertained that the lands are of an excellent quality. 

“Resolved, Unanimously that the aforesaid townships num- 
ber eight and nine in the fourteenth range be reserved for the 
benefit of an university, as expressed in the original contract 
with the Board of Treasury.” | 

These townships were surveyed and platted during the 
years 1795-96 under the direct supervision of Rufus Putnam, 
“who from the first took an ardent interest in the selection of 
these lands and the founding of the university. His policy 
was to encourage the early settlement of the college lands, make 
them attractive and productive, and so begin the formation of 
a fund for the institution.” 

“These lands,” says Ephraim Cutler, “with a large sur- 
rounding region, were the most favorite portions of the hunt- 
ing ground which the Indians had surrendered in their several 
treaties.” 

According to the same authority, the Indians continued to 
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return during the hunting season for many years thereafter. 
Four years later the Territorial legislature appointed a com- 
mittee with Rufus Putnam as its head to “lay off a town plat 
with a square for the college.” “The committee was accom- 
panied by a suryeyor, a number of assistants, and fifteen men 
to guard against a possible Indian attack. This was certainly a 
strange introduction of the classics into the Northwest. In a 
fleet of canoes, propelled by 
the power of the setting- 
pole against the swift and 
narrow channel of _ the 
Great Hock-Hocking, ac- 
companied by armed guards 
against the lurking savages 
and carrying with them 
pork, beans, and hard tack 
that made up their rough 
fare, the committee of old 
veterans of three wars pro- 
ceeded to fix with compass 
and chain the boundaries of 
the university lands. There 
was little of polish or cul- 
ture in the undertaking, but 
rifles, canoes, and salt pork 
were never put. to better 
use. Such was the genesis 
of the Ohio University.” 
In 1801, Judge Ephriam 
Cutler stated that the University lands then contained about nine 
hundred inhabitants. Still the country was a wilderness. The 
campus was covered with poplar trees and flocks of wild turkeys 
were frequent. Dr. Eliphaz Perkins, at whose home the Uni- 
versity trustees held their first meeting, took bear meat for his 
medical fees and he himself met bruin one day wandering over 
the campus inspecting the site of the proposed institution of 
higher learning. Although not on the ground, Dr. Cutler was 
still the prime mover in the establishment of the University. The 








Pror. Epwin W. CHuss, 
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correspondence between him and Rufus Putnam at this time 
shows the deep interest he felt in having the college start off 
right. In a letter dated February 3, 1799, General Putnam gives 
some data as to the condition of affairs: that the University 
townships (now Athens and Alexander in Athens county) con- 
tain the best land in the whole of the Ohio Company’s Purchase; 
that settlers mostly of the New England stock are rapidly fill- 
ing them up; that a militia has been organized; that none of the 
settlers expect to occupy the land rent free for more than five 
years; then at an appraised 
value of twelve dollars per 
hundred acres; and the an- 
nual revenue to the Uni- 
versity would be over 
$5,000.00. 

Dr. Cutler, under date of 
July 15, 1799, replied in 
substance, that he wished to 
build the University on a 
broad basis, since it was 
necessary to look forward 
to a time when the Western 
Territory would be in a dif- 
ferent state from what it 
then was, that he had ex- 
amined into the charters of 

Henry W. ELson, seminaries in both Europe 
Professor of History. — . and America, but none ap- 
peared to accord with a 

plan so “liberal and extensive as I think ought to be the foun- 
dation of the Constitution of this University.” The educational 
institutions of this country, however, offered to him more, and 
he finally modeled it after Harvard and Yale, more particularly 
the latter, of which he was an alumnus. Upon receipt of this 
letter General Putnam again wrote to his friend asking for some 
definite plan. “We are totally destitute of any copy of an in- 
corporating act, or charter of a college or even an academy. I 
want you to make one out in detail, or procure it done for 
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us, and forward it by mail as soon as it is ready.” In response 
Dr. Cutler prepared and forwarded to General Putnam a Char- 
ter of University, accompanied by a letter discussing the vari- 
ous articles of the instrument. The University was to be called 
the American University since the “sound was natural, easy, and 
agreeable.” He then discussed the government of the institu- 
tion which he admitted was not exactly what he had wanted, but 
the best he could offer under the circumstances. The rental of the 
college lands seemed to give him. considerable anxiety and 
properly so, as the latet history of the University amply shows. As 
to buildings, it would be necessary, in the first instance, to open 
a Latin school, for “I conceive it improbable that any youths 
can be found in the country qualified for admission as the stud- 
ents of the college.” ‘‘I am under the greatest obligations to you 
for the attention you have paid to the subject,” writes General 
Putnam, in reply, “and if it should not in all respects meet the 
approbation of our legislature, it must be of very great advantage 
to them in forming an opinion.” 

This charter with sundry amendments was duly passed by 
the Territorial legislature and approved by Arthur St. Clair, as 
Governor, January 9, 1802. General Putnam was authorized 
to call a meeting of the corporation. Nothing, however, was 
done in the matter. The political excitement of the year doubt- 
less had much to do with the negligence. Ohio was trying to get 
into the Union and this topic was uppermost in the minds of 
everyone and absorbing every other interest. The first legis- 
lature of the new state provided for the appraisement of the 
college lands, which was done during the summer of 1803. The 
following year another act allowed the appraisers compensation 
for their services, at the rate of $1.43 per day. On the 18th of 
February, 1804, the legislature passed another act “establishing 
an university in the town of Athens,” differing in some respects 
from the Act of 1802. The corporate name was changed to the 
Ohio University. The corporation was to consist of the gov- 
ernor of the state and the president of the faculty and a body of 
trustees. The act named the trustees and authorized the gov- 
ernor to call the first meeting. Thereupon Governor Tiffin set 
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the date for Monday, June 4, 1804, and notified the following 
gentlemen of their appointment: Judge Elijah Backus, General 
Rufus Putnam, Judge Dudley Woodbridge, Rev. Daniel Story, 
Rev. James Kilbourne, and Samuel Carpenter. 

In obedience to the call, they met at the home of Dr. Eliphaz 
Perkins, who lived grandly in a double log house built of yellow 
poplar trees, neatly squared. It was two stories high and large 
enough to shelter the entire 
board of trustees. The upper 
story contained very com- 
fortable sleeping rooms; the 
lower consisted of two large 
rooms separated by a hall in 
which on pleasant days the 
dinner table was spread. 

Dr. Perkins had located at 
Athens because of the pros- 
pective establishment of the 
college there—as a result 
two of his sons, five grand- 
sons and two great grand- 
sons have been enrolled as 
Alumni of the institution. 
Governor Tiffin, himself, 
was present. He had ridden 
Swan Tiewen, on horseback from  Chilli- 
First Governor of Ohio. cothe, through the hills of 
Vinton county, sixty miles. 
Samuel Carpenter came from Lancaster, Rev. James Kil- 
bourne from Worthington beyond Columbus,. and Rufus 
Putnam from Marietta. The roads were only trails and 
there were but occasional pioneer huts to cheer the traveler. 
In going across the cliffs and following along winding streams 
the lone travelers passed the haunts of the bear, the wolf, and 
' the panther. It seems incongruous, “These men had traveled 
fifty to one hundred miles, by blind paths or Indian trails through 
dense forests inhabited by wild animals, to this embryo village, 
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for the purpose of establishing an institution of learning.” 
(Walker’s History of Athens County.) 

It may be well to glance at the personnel of the board to 
learn what manner of men these were. Governor Tiffin and 
Rufus Putnam are so well known that to mention their names 
is all that is necessary. Judge Backus was a graduate of Yale 
as was also Judge Woodridge. The Rev. Daniel Story was a 
graduate of Dartmouth. Rev. James Kilbourne was the first 
settler at Worthington, Ohio. Dr. Perkins, while not a trustee 
of the University but very influential in its establishment, was 
likewise a Yale graduate. It is interesting to note that five of 
these men were college graduates. 

“This first session of the board lasted three days and was 
principally spent in arranging for the appraisal and leasing of 
the college lands. Since the surveying of these townships in 
1795, numbers of new settlers had come in and occupied the 
lands. Some of these were rough and determined characters, 
and were bent on maintaining possession. To adjust these cases, 
settle disputed titles, etc., required patience, tact, and wisdom. 
The parties had either to be mollified and induced to come to 
terms, or be ejected from their lands. The first business of 
the board was to adjust the claims of’ conflicting parties, secure 
titles, and protect the corporation in its rights.” (Walker’s His- 
tory of Athens County.) 

Governor Tiffin in his message to the Legislature, December 
4, 1804, called attention to what had been done and recommended 
a more liberal policy to the lessees of the land, in order to in- 
duce more rapid settlement that the institution might be im- 
mediately profited. The legislature responded with an act pro- 
viding for the appraisement of the lands at not less than $1.75 
per acre and the leasing of them for a period of ninety-nine 
years, renewable forever. The second meeting of the board 
of trustees was called for November 20, 1805, but no quorum 
present, they adjourned. The third meeting was held April 
2, 1806. The long intervals between the sessions of the board 
were spent in surveying and leasing lands and in collecting 
rents. The trials of this period were many. Squatters had to 
be ejected. Money was scarce and rents were hard to collect. 
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At the meeting of 1806 it was decided that sufficient money 
had been collected to construct a house. Before the close of 
the year, plans were accepted, and contracts were let. The 
building was two stories high, twenty by thirty feet, built of 
brick, and stood on the east side of the campus. 

March 2, 1808, the Rev. Jacob Lindley, Dr. Perkins, ana 
Rufus Putnam were appointed a committee to report a system 
“for opening the academy, providing a preceptor, and conduct- 
ing that branch of the Ohio University.” The course of study 

as laid down included the 

} English, Latin, and Greek 
languages, mathematics, rhet- 
oric, logic, geography, natur- 
al, and moral philosophy. 
Rev. Lindley, a Princeton 
graduate, became the faculty 
and advertisements were 
made that the new school was 
in readiness. On “registra- 
tion day” three young men 
applied for admission — John 
Perkins, Brewster Higley, 
and Joel Abbott. Because of 
the scare: y of money, a com- 
mittee was appointed to re- 
ceive hemp, beef, and: pork, 
=26 : m to market it, and to turn the 
Teomas Bete. proceeds into the college 
treasury. “Then might be 

seen the farmers bringing in the produce. As there were no scales 
in the town a committee of citizens was appointed to adjust dif- 
ferences between the lessee and the treasurer, should they not 
agree about the weight of the merchandise.” It might be in- 
teresting to note who some of the trustees were in these early 
days of the infant college. A glance suffices to show many 
names of able men, noted for their ability and wise counsel. 
Among these might be mentioned Judge Silvanus Ames; Dr. 
Leonard Jewett, a graduate of the Boston Medical College; 
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Judge Elijah Hatch, for nine terms a state representative; Hon. 
Charles R. Sherman, father of John Sherman and General W. 
T. Sherman; Governor Thomas Worthington; Dr. S. P. Hil- 
dreth; Rev. James Hoge; Hon. Thomas Ewing; and Hon. Cal- 
vary Morris. 

During these beginning years the growth was necessarily 
slow, but the college grew steadily in favor with the citizenship 
of the state. Globes, books, and apparatus were purchased and 
the attendance was very gratifying. In 1810 the laws of Prince- 
ton were adopted as the governing code and a course of study 
was formulated upon the completion of which the student was 
to receive the degree of bachelor of arts. The curriculum 
adopted compared favorably with the best eastern schools. In 
those strenuous days the trustees would meet for deliberation 
at five o’clock in the morning. The students would assemble 
for morning prayers at sunrise. 

It was in December, 1809, that Thomas Ewing came to the 
Ohio University after his appetite for knowledge had been 
whetted to a keen edge by the now famous “Coon-Skin Library.” 
He had just returned from the Kanawha Salines where he had 
earned enough money to keep him in school for three months 
“by way of testing my capacity. I left in the spring with a 
sufficiently high opinion of myself, and returned to Kanawha 
to earn money to complete my education. I went to Kanawha 
the third year, and after a severe summer’s labor I returned 
home with about six hundred dollars in money, but sick and ex- 
hausted. Instead, however, of sending for a physician, I got 
Don Quixote, a recent purchase, from the library, and laughed 
myself well in about ten days. I then went to Athens, entered 
as a regular student, and continued my studies there till the 
spring of 1815 when I left, a pretty good though an irregular 
scholar.” 

May 3, 1815, the committee appointed by the board of 
trustees, to examine Thomas Ewing and John Hunter, candi- 
dates for a degree of bachelor of arts and sciences, beg leave 
to report: 

“That they have examined the applicants aforesaid in the 
different branches, * * * * and that they have witnessed 
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with much gratification the proficiency made by the before-named 
es ° * * * 

“That the said Thomas Ewing and John Hunter merit the 
approbation of the board of trustees, and that they are each 
entitled to a degree of bachelor of arts and sciences.” 

Then followed the first Commencement exercises in the 
Northwest Territory, at which Hunter gave the salutatory and 
Ewing the valedictory. Hunter died the next year; fifteen years 
later Ewing was in the United States Senate. 

Three years before the 
board of trustees felt that a 
new college building was 
necessary. Accordingly a 
three-story brick substan- 
tially built and fairly equip- 
ped with library and appa- 
ratus was ready for occu- 
pancy in 1817. This edifice 
although repaired in 1887, 
is still standing in the cen- 
ter of the campus and is the 
oldest college building 
northwest of the Ohio. It 
was erected at a cost of 
about $17,000. 

Increase in student at- 
tendance and new build- 
ings necessitated additional 
teaching force. In 1812 an 
assistant had been employed. Six years later, Joseph Dana, a 
Dartmouth graduate, began the teaching of languages. Three 
years more Rev. James Irvine, a graduate of Union College, took 
the chair of mathematics. A principal was selected for the 
academy. and a librarian employed. Later Professor Irvine was 
elected the President of the University but ill health prevented 
him from entering upon his duties and Rev. Dr. Robert G. Wil- 
son, a Presbyterian clergyman, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was the 
wise choice of the trustees. Dr. Wilson was a South Carolinian 
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by birth. As a boy he had known John C. Calhoun, had re- 
ceived his academic education in the same academy in which 
Andrew Jackson had been educated, and had graduated with 
James Buchanan at Dickinson College. Princeton University 
had conferred upon him the doctorate. He was inaugurated to: 
the presidency of the University August 11, 1824. The cere- 
mony occurred beneath a bower of green léaves erected upon 
the college green. In one end of the bower was a high seat; to 
this place of honor he was escorted by Governor Jeremiah 
Morrow and Judge Ephraim 
Cutler. The latter, on de- 
livering the keys and charter 
of the institution to the 
president, said: 

“The motives which gov- 
erned the founders of this. 
university in making the mu- 
nificent donation from which 
its permanent revenues are 
derived, were so deeply -in- 
teresting as to impose upon 
those to whose charge it shall 
be committed duties of no 
ordinary character * * * 
the trustees have now, * * * 
the opportunity of delivering 
over their keys and charter 
to one in whom they, and the 
public, have the highest con- 
fidence. That the merciful God, who has hitherto been 
pleased to smile on the efforts to disseminate. light and know- 
ledge, may aid and support in the arduous duties this day as- 
signed you will be the fervent prayer of the trustees.” 

The beginning of Dr. Wilson’s incumbency of the Presi- 
dency marks the beginning of a new era of the University. 
From this period may be dated its complete working system and 
large usefulness. Literary societies were in full blast; the nuclei 
of three libraries had been formed and a museum begun.. The 
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pecuniary embarrassments of the institution had been overcome, 
without resorting to the lottery, that had been contem- 
plated and for which the state legislature had given its sanction 
in 1817. A new building, the finest of its kind, a new president, 
and a strong faculty, with a rapidly growing new country, all 
conspired to make the town of Athens an educational mecca 
for this western country. The Ohio University for twenty years 
took precedence over many other colleges. From the time 
Thomas Ewing went forth as one of the two first graduates, 
the college maintained a standard of excellence second to none 
in the country. At the trustees’ meeting held April 17, 1823, 
that body had already felicitated 
itself upon the position the infant 
institution had taken in the ranks 
of colleges. 

“Tt is a subject of peculiar grati- 
fication that the standing of this in- 
stitution is rapidly rising in the pub- 
lic mind. While there are many. 
other institutions in the State, facts 
warrant the conclusion that the 
Ohio University has the precedence 
in the confidence of the public.” 

The trustees had ample reason 
Joun T. Brazee. for this burst of  self-laudation. 
Every part of the State was repre- 

sented in the student body. The Reed boys came from a farm 
near Urbana, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. There 
were in the family seven boys and the father desiring to give 
them the best educational advantages within reach, selected the 
Ohio University. But their help was needed in both the spring 
and the fall on the farm, so they had to journey back and forth 
at these seasons. The journey was made in a two-horse carriage 
and it took three days to make the trip each way. The father 
took his boys back and forth one-hundred and twenty times. In 
all he traveled eighteen thousand miles or a distance equal to 
three-fourths around the globe. Of course it paid. Daniel, the 
eldest, who graduated in 1824, was for years a member of the 
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faculty of his Alma Mater. Then he became a college president. 
Three became successful lawyers and one of these a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. Two became physicians and the seventh 
was shot while commanding a vessel in running the blockade in 
the Mississippi during the Civil War. 

John T. Brazee arrived in Athens July 5, 1819, after walking 
sixty miles from Chillicothe. Graduating in the class of 1824, 
he became a member of the Lancaster bar, which at that time 
boasted of such legal lights as Ewing, Stanbery, and Hocking 
H. Hunter, and where he took first rank among his colleagues. 
Here, too, came Samuel Bigger, who became Governor of In- 
diana in 1840. Charles C. Convers 
of Zanesville, graduated in 1829, 
and when he died was a member 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
Charles T. Sherman, another Lan- 
caster boy in the class of 1830, be- 
came a Federai Judge. Cary A. 
Trimble became a noted surgeon and 
seryed two terms in the United 
States House of Representatives. 
George W. Summers, a son of the 
old Dominion, represented his state 
in the National House. Lucius 

Bisnce FE. BR. Anns. Verus Bierce was commander-in- 
chief of the Canadian Patriots in the 
Canadian rebellion of 1838. 

Among the noted divines who passed out of the University 
in these days, Bishop Ames and Lorenzo Dow McCabe of ‘the 
Methodist Church are worthy of mention.. These, too, are the 
days of “rough” John Brough of Marietta who “stuck” type for 
a living, kicked the foot-ball over Center Building for recreation. 
fell in love with his wife as an avocation, and at the same time 
succeeded in laying the educational foundation for his subsequent 
political career that finally made him one of the “War Gov- 
ernors” of Ohio. 

This period of development continued without abatement 
reaching its high water mark in the days of the great William 
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H. McGufiey, who succeeded President Wilson in 1839. The 
future of the college never seemed so bright. Two additional 
buildings known as the “East Wing” and the “West Wing” were 
completed in 1837 and 1839 respectively. The name of McGuffey 
was a household word in the western country and he drew 
students to him in great numbers. It was during his term that 
the magnificent row of elms facing the campus was planted, 
which are still known as the “McGuffey Elms”. The time for 
the re-appraisal of the college lands was drawing near, which 
would materially increase 
the revenue of the college. 
The very atmosphere 
ay) seemed full of the proph- 
ecy of a better. day soon 
to be ushered in, when the 
dreams of the founders 
would more nearly be real- 
ized. Such was the prom- 
ise when William H. Mc- 
Guffey became President. 
The hopes of the friends 
of the institution were 
destined, however, to re- 
ceive a severe shock. It is 
no credit to the lessees of 
these college ‘ands that 
they opposed their re-ap- 
praisement and it is to the 
less credit of the state legislature that it should have been in col- 
lusion to defraud the University of its patrimony. 





PRESIDENT Wma. H. McGurrey. 


These days ushered in the “Dark Ages” of the Un-versity. 
‘It is not a pleasant chapter to write and no friend of the Ohio 
University can read it without a feeling that Governor Tiffin 
acted unwisely in opening a loop-hole through which the holders 
‘of the lands might get the ear of the legislature, that, in the 
language of James A. Garfield, acted with “an unfortunate exer- 
cise’ of power without right.” This adverse legislation was 
enacted March 10, 1843. In 1861 the trustees of the University 
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petitioned the legislature for relief and a Senate Committee, of 
which Mr. Garfield was Chairman, made a finding in favor of 
the memorialists and in so doing reviewed fully but briefly 
the entire series of litigation and legislation. To make it clear 
there is no better method than to quote in part from this report. 


“From the earliest legislation on this subject, it seems to 
have been the well settled opinion of the representatives of the 
Territorial and State Legislatures, and of all other parties in 
interest, that these two townships should, according to the intent 
of the grantor, be perpetually held by’ the state, as 
trustee for the purposes of 
the University, and that in- 
come for the support of the 
institution should be derived 
from the rents or uses of 
said land. * * * The Act 
of February 18, 1804, was 
passed for leasing, in appro- 
priate lots or tracts, all the 
lands in the townships, eight 
and nine aforesaid, with a 
reserved rent annually, pay- 
able upon their appraised 
value, and with a condition 
and stipulation that such: 
tract should be subject to. 
revaluation at the end of' 
thirty-five, sixty, and ninety years, and with the like rent of six. 
per cent. upon such new valuations to be paid by the lease-hold-. 
ers. And in the nature of an immunity to the lease-holders, in: 
reference to the first and all subsequent appraisements, and with 
a view to increased rents to inure to the University by rendering 
the lands more valuable and desirable to the occupants, it was 
provided that the lands with the ‘buildings which may be erected 
thereon shall forever be exempted from all state taxes.” 





SAMUEL BIGGER. 


“This act, in its main and essential features, has remainéd 
in force until the act of March 10, 1843, (which) provides in 
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substance that all the lands aforesaid should be forever exempt 
from any and all appraisement. The language of it is peculiar.” 

“Previous to this adverse legislation the lessees brought a 
suit in chancery in the Supreme Court of this state enjoining the 
Ohio University from re-appraising said lands. The Court unan- 
imously decided in favor of the defendants.” 

“Upon investigation of the subject, your committee have 
become well satisfied that the memorialists have presented a fair 
-case, entitling them to redress at the hands of the legislature 


of this state; that the act of 





March 10, 1843, gives evi- 

dence of power without 
‘ right ; that it is unjust to the 
Ohio University, unjust to 
the donors of the endow- 
ment, and unjust to the 
character and the honor of 
the state, in her relation to 
both of the other parties 
and to herself.” 

The failure of the trus- 
tees to increase the revenue 
of the college brought its 
finances into bad candition. 
There was a deficit in 1843 
of $13,518.64 which in- 

S. S. Cox creased in the following 

year. A number of the fac- 

ulty resigned, students began to leave, and President McGuffey, 
sick at heart, resigned. For two years longer the struggle 
continued under the direction of a faculty committee and then, 
in 1845, this old college closed its doors, until such time, three 
years it was estimated, the accumulation of the small revenue 
might liquidate the debts. This was unfortunate in more ways 
than one. It lost the Ohio University some distinguished Alumni, 
from among the strong men who had been attracted thither by 
President McGuffey, and who now were compelled to go else- 
~where. Among these might be mentioned the famous “Sun- 
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set” Cox who had come over from Zanesville. His room was 
in the Northwest corner of the second floor of the “West 
Wing”. Here until a few years ago when in repairing the 
building it was necessary to remove it, could be seen on the 
south wall his celebrated painting of the Laocéon Group which 
for nearly sixty years was the silent reminder that “Sun- 
set” Cox could paint with the brush as well as with words. 
The college was again opened for the reception of students 





PAINTING OF THE LAOCOON. 
By S. S. Cox. 


September 14, 1848, but few appeared. Things had to start 
all over again. There was no graduating class until two years 
later and for several years thereafter the classes were small. 
The Rev. Alfred Ryors, a graduate of. Jefferson College, became 
the President. He served but four years when he resigned, to 
be succeeded by Rev. Solomon Howard, a graduate of Augusta 
College, Kentucky. 

The following extract from a letter written several years 
ago to General Charles H. Grosvenor further illustrates the 

Vol. XTX — 23. 
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position »f Ohio University at this time. It was written by 
Theodore W. Tallmadge of Washington City, since deceased. 
Mr. Tallmadge was a Freshman at the University during the col- 
lege year, 1842-43. It was the last year of William H. McGuffey 
as President. On account of the action of the Ohio Legislature, 
in denying the re-appraisement of college lands, it was supposed 
that the college would suspend immediately, so the students 
went elsewhere. Mr. Tallmadge went to Princeton, “Sunset” 
Cox became a student at 
Brown, and others went to 
other colleges. 

“We had at that time a 
large number of students, 
probably more in attend- 
ance than at any Univer- 
sity in the State. The 
faculty was of a superior 
order, and among them 
was Mr. Mather, the cele- 
brated geologist and 
mathematician. Also the 
great classical professors, 
Kuhns and Read, highly 
cultivated scholars, + were 
there. The character and 
ability of -the students 

PRESIDENT, Rev. ALFRED RyYoRS. tallied with the esteem in 
which the professors were 

held by the community. The public literary entertainments, gen- 
erally had in the Presbyterian Church, were of a high order. 
* * * We generally had exercises by the Literary 
Societies of the College at the termination of the winter 
session, just before the spring vacation. In addition were the 
Commencement exercises at the end of the scholastic year; often 
the students would celebrate the Fourth-of-July by proper exer- 
cises, several of them delivering orations and the Declaration of 
Independence being read. Many of these students that were my 
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companions at that time have become very conspicuous and 
influential citizens, not only in the State of Ohio, but in other 
states. Among them I might mention John B. Hoge of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Converse Goddard of Zanesville, Ohio; R. Pat- 
terson Effinger of Lancaster, Ohio; Lorenzo D. McCabe and Dr. 
Silva of Chillicothe. About twenty per cent. of the students 
were from other states and at that time the Ohio University 
was patronized very generally by Virginians, as there was no 
competing university in that state. 

“T suppose that it is gener- 
ally known that Jefferson 
Davis was at one time a 
student at the Ohio Univer- 
sity. I am reminded of this 
more especially because my 
father-in-law, Major An- 
drew Parks, of Charleston, 
West Virginia, was his 
room-mate. During the 
War, Major Parks was ar- 
rested as a hostage, he hav- 
ing been a member of the 
seceding convention of his 
state whereupon a letter 
from him to Jefferson Davis 
was the means of his imme- 
diate release, because the 
PRESIDENT, Rev. Soromon Howarp. other party was at once dis- 

charged on parole.” 

“You would probably not be interested in any description 
of college scrapes during my experience at the University. I 
will mention some however. At one time some of us of Whig 
proclivities, who were at a meeting in one of the nearby villages 
at which the anticipated orator did not make his appearance, 
pointed out Samuel Sullivan Cox of Zanesville, one of my class- 
mates, as a good speaker that would interest the audience and he 
made a very acceptable speech.” 

Dr. Howard remained at the head of the University for 
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twenty years and during his administration the school regained 

much of its former prestige and continued to send out some 

splendid men. While it was handicapped ever for money yet 

it did its work in a modest, effective way, proving that there 

are some things besides buildings and endowments in the mak- 
ing of a college. 

In speaking of the student body of that period one can not 

but be impressed with the earnestness characterizing these young 

men. These were the days 

of Ben. Butterworth, who 

afterward represented his 

state so ably in the National 

House of Representatives.. 

College-mates of his were 

the two Shiras boys— 

George P. who later became 

a member of the United 

States Supreme Court and 

Olive Perry, who served 

for twenty-one years on the 

Federal bench of Iowa, 

There were many others 

worthy of mention — Pro- 

fessor Young, the mathe- 

matician and Charles M. 

Walker, the journalist, 

Jupce Oniver Perry SHIRAS. Joseph C. Corbin, the Afro- 

American who became State 

Superintendent of Education in Arkansas, Judge Hindman ot 

West Virginia, Hugh Boyd, the teacher, Charles S. Smart, later 

Ohio School Commissioner, Prof. Glenn Adney, Bishops David 

H. Moore and Earl Cranson of the Methodist Church, William 

H. Scott, afterward President of his alma mater and also of the 

Ohio State University, John W. Dowd, William S. Eversole, and 

William D. Lash, prominent Ohio School Superintendents, Judge 

John L. McMaster, of Indiana, Prof. Russell S. Devol, of Ken- 

yon, Thomas C-. Iliff, the distinguished missionary to the Mor- 

mons, Dr. Phillip Zenner, Prof. D. J. Evans, and President John 
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M. Davis of Rio Grande college, and scores of others. The 
years immediately succeeding the Civil War were especially noted 
for a large student body. Many of the students had laid aside 
their books to go to the front and others who had seen service 
in the army now felt the need of college training and took advan- 
tage of the free tuition offered to ex-soldiers at Ohio University. 
These men were of a more mature mind than the ordinary under- 
graduates and while they were “back” in many of their scholastic 
attainments they in a meas- 
ure made up for this lack 
by their earnestness. 

It was in this period 
that co-education was in- 
troduced at Ohio Univer- 
sity. Co-education did not 
come through the Board 
of Trustees, but the “co- 
eds” came and demanded 
entrance. The first one 
arrived, bag and baggage, 
and prepared to stay. For 
a while she was known as 
“Adney’s private pupil’”” 
but as usual the women 
had their way, the doors 
were thrown wide open 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Wo. H. Scort. and today Ohio University 

would be rather a dreary 
place if it were not for the co-eds.” The circumstances are as 
follows: 

Mr. Hugh Boyd, of Athens, was desirous that his sister, 
Margaret, should have a college education, but the “ladies’ 
seminaries” of that time being below what he considered their 
standard should be, he and Professor Adney discussed the mat- 
ter, and the latter decided to take his friend’s sister as a pupil. 
It was known, however, that there existed a strong feeling 
against women attending the same college as men, a prejudice 
not confined to the towns-people, but the faculty as well, and ‘it 
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was thought that if formal application were made, it would 
almost certainly be refused. Miss Boyd accordingly took a part 
of a term privately for preparation, then entered the Senior grade 
Preparatory as a “private pupil.” In the catalogue of that year, 
1868, her name is entered simply as “M. Boyd.” But the next 
year the catalogue stated “Miss Boyd.” The second woman stu- 
dent was Miss Boyd’s niece, Miss Ella Boyd. Such was the be- 
ginning of co-education at Ohio University. 

Dr. Howard was succeeded in the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity by William H. Scott, 
of the Class of 1862. The 
coming of Dr. Scott as the 
head of affairs marks a 
new era in the life of the 
college. In 1872 matters at 
Athens were at a very low 
ebb. Only by the persistent 
efforts of a few loyal 
friends was the old school 
kept afloat. Salaries were 
low and it was hard to 
maintain a faculty. There 
was not enough money to 
repair the fence to keep the 
cows out of the campus. 
President Scott at once he- 
gan to battle for the rights 

Cuamszs S. Sant. of the university. Almost 

the entire period of his term 

of office was spent in litigation and appealing to the legislature 
for redress, that resulted in reclaiming a part of the institution’s 
lawful income. Great credit is due this loyal son of the Ohio 
University for his fearlessness and firmness in championing her 
interests. He left it finally in what, it is affirmed, he thought 
to be a moribund condition. But he builded better than he knew. 
He planted the seeds of a new life. His administration marks 
the Renaissance of the Ohio University. It was the beginning 
of a policy that opened the way for a newer day to the pioneer 
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college and which to a great extent fulfills the ambition of its 
founder. 

Closely associated with President Scott in this contest was 
George Washington Boyce, of Cincinnati, who had graduated at 
the Ohio University in 1867. We will allow Dr. Scott to de- 
scribe what took place. 

“In 1873 Mr. Boyce was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of Ohio. He appreciated the honor which the 
office conferred and sought to perform all its obligations efficient- 
ly and worthily. But noth- 
ing connected with it gave 
him so much satisfaction as 
the opportunity it afforded 
him to render important 
service to his Alma Mater. 
The first act of this service 
was the introduction of a 
bill which provided that the 
state should refund to the 
University all the taxes that 
she had collected from those 
owners of the lease-holds 
lands of the University who 
had surrendered their leases 
and taken deeds in fee sim- 
ple, ‘with interest on the 
| same since it was so paid 

BisHor Davin H. Moore. in.’ The argument for the 

measure was short and 
clear: The lands belonged to the University by an act of Congress 
passed before the state had an existence, and the state that was 
to be was made the trustee for the organization of the University 
and the administration of its affairs. In the act establishing the 
University the state had empowered it to collect a certain rent and 
an additional rent equal to the state taxes, and she had herself re- 
frained from collecting any tax from the lands as long as they 
remained under lease. She thus acknowledged her relations to 
be that of a trustee, a relation which forbids the holder to 
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derive any profit from the trust which he administers. There- 
fore, in collecting taxes on such of the lands of the University 
as had been changed from a lease hold title to a title in fee 
simple, the state had violated her obligation as a trustee. The 
force of this reasoning was recognized by the General Assembly, 
and the bill passed March 25, 1875. 

“But the argument was double-edged. We were met with 
the question, ‘Why~ does not the University collect the equal 
amount to which it is entitled on those of its lands which still 
remain under lease?’ To this no answer could be given, except 
that it never had been collected and that the trustees of the 

University were loth to arouse the 
opposition of the lessees by such 
action at so late a day. ‘Very well, 
then,’ we were told, ‘let them be re- 
quired to do it;’ and it was only on 
the assurance that a bill to that ef- 
fect would be introduced that some 
of the members were induced to 

vote for the first bill. 
“So Mr. Boyce introduced a sec- 
ond bill requiring the trustees of the 
University ‘to demand and collect 
said rents,’ that is, ‘the additional 
rent equal to the state taxes.’ This 
BisHor Eart CRANSTON. measure excited warm and deter- 
mined opposition among the lessees. 
Meetings were held, petitions were circulated, and delegations 
were sent to Columbus to work for its defeat. Mr. Boyce was 
besieged by argument and appeal and occasional threat. He 
received it all with hearty good nature, but stood like a rock. 
Indeed, the opposition only roused him to greater zeal. Fully 
convinced of the justice of the measure,.and fully determined 
that the University in its need should receive what was so 
clearly its due, he fairly glowed with enthusiasm. His popu- 
larity with his fellow-members, his unremitting labor, and his 
intense earnestness were the chief factors in the result. The 
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bill became a law March 30, 1875, and was known thereafter as 
the ‘Boyce Law.’ 

“These two measures added about $3000.00 to the annual 
revenues of the University. In the existing condition of the 
institution this sum was of itself no mean consideration; but it 
was worth far more as a legislative fact, for it opened the way 
for other and far greater sums. 

“Encouraged by these successes, some of the friends of the 
University obtained from the board of trustees a reluctant con- 
sent to ask for a direct appropriation from the state; and in 
1880 a bill was introduced appropriating $20,000.00 for the re- 
pair of the buildings. The campaign 
for its passage was notable. Few 
had any expectation that it would 
ever pass. Some spoke of it with 
derision. Some sneered at it. Nearly 
everybody treated it coldly. Few, 
even of the trustees, took any active 
interest in it, and most of them con- 
sidered the effort to secure its pas- 
sage a waste of time-and of the money 
spent for railroad and hotel expenses. 
But there were five or six men who 
had faith and who proved their faith 
by earnest and persistent work; of 

Jupce Grorce P. Surras. these there was no one who threw 
himself into the struggle with so much 
eagerness and abandon as Mr. Boyce. He was ready at every 
call. He gave his time without stint. He took advantage of 
his privileges as a former member of the House, and of his 
acquaintance with former members and with the members from 
Cincinnati to press the interests of the University. He ex- 
tended his acquaintance among the members in order to win 
more votes. He headed off opposition. His vigilance, his ardor, 
his courage, his unflagging perseverance made his single presence 
a host. 

“This bill passed the House in the Spring of 1880; but de- 

fore it came to a vote in the Senate, the General Assembly ad- 
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journed. During the adjourned session, however, March 21, 
1881, it was passed by the Senate in the face of determined op- 
position and by a bare majority. When the long contest was 
over and we were at last assured of success, Mr. Boyce was 
jubilant. I think I never saw a happier man.” 

President Scott was succeeded by Dr. Charles W. Super, a 
graduate of Dickinson College. The administration of Presi- 
dent Super may well be considered as marking the “newer” 
Ohio University. Dr. Super saw a future for the institution. 
The entering wedge toward legislative help began to yield re- 
sults. The Alumni roll also grew apace. The legislature to 
make amends for half a century of neglect began to make direct 
appropriations for its support. It has already been noted that 
in 1881 the sum of $20,000 had been appropriated for the repair 
of buildings. Two years later another sum of $10,000 was voted 
for the same purpose. The following year $5,000 for general 
support was set aside. The year 1886 indicates still another 

recognition; of the $8,000 intended 
for the college, $5,000 of it was to 
establish a Chair of Pedagogy. This 
was a wise move. As has been in- 
timated Ohio University in its early 
history was noted as a strong teach- 
er’s college. This phase of her 
work was now to be strengthened 
by offering distinctly pedagogical 
courses. Dr. J. P. Gordy was called 
to the Chair of Pedagogy and it was 
a wise selection. Students began to 
flock, as in the days of McGuffey, 
to Athens. ; 
eintitealies® Se Wh heaton The direct appropriations con- 
w’ Surer. tinued to increase year by year. In 
1896 bonds to the amount of $55,000 
were voted for the erection of Ewing Hall, now the administra- 
tion building. This same year President Super was succeeded by 
Dr. Isaac Crook, who managed the affairs of the institution until 
1898. Dr. Super again took charge of the institution and in 1901 
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gave way to Dr. Alston Ellis, who retains the position at this time. 
The administration of President Ellis has marked a new and 
distinct era in the life of the Ohio University. It ushered in 
the Greater Ohio University. President Ellis with his long 
experience as a public school and college man has made a dis- 
tinct impression on the policy of the institution, in the way of 
new and better things. This decade has witnessed the expendi- 
ture of more money by the State of Ohio on this pioneer cok 
lege than in the whole century of its history. In 1900 there 
were five buildings on the campus. Now there are twelve. 
Then there was a faculty of twenty-two, now there are sixty- 
seven. Then there was a yearly enrollment of four hundred 
stiidents, now there is one of fifteen hundred. The whole 
amount expended by the state in the way of permanent im- 
provements and maintenance 
in this period is over a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars. 
The coming of the State 
Normal College to the Ohio 
University was a distinct 
gain to the _ institution. 
Whatever opinions may ex- 
ist as to the placing of a 
professional school for 
teachers alongside of a 
Liberal Arts College, there 
is but one, when the experi- 
ence of Ohio University 
along this line is considered. 
The idea that a Normal Col- 
lege deteriorates a Liberal 
Arts College has been ex- 
ploded at Athens. There is 
PRESIDENT, Rev. Isaac CROOK. no more reason why these 
two colleges can not be co- 
ordinate than there is to say that a law school or agricultural 
college can not be connected within the same university. 
The Normal College of Ohio University was established bv 
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statute March 12, 1902. The state levies by taxation one and 
one-half one hundredths of one mill upon every dollar of taxable 
property of the state for its support. This yields about thirty- 
three thousand dollars annually. The law that has meant more 
to the Ohio University is the one passed April 1906, in which 
the State of Ohio, outlined its policy regarding the institution. 
It placed it among the wards of the state and thus retrieved it- 
self for the years of neglect. No friend of the old college has 
any reason to complain of the recent action of the state. The 
state as trustee is doing well by its ward and the college is doing 
well by the people of the state. Today its work is more nearly 
akin to what its founders wished it to be than ever before. Its 
field of usefulness is found in its College of Liberal Arts, the 
State Normal College, the College of Music, the School of 
Commerce, the Electrical and Civil Engineering Departments, 
and the State Preparatory School. 

Ohio University has long been 
recognized and rightly too as the 
“poor boys’ school.” The authori- 
ties maintain with show of evidence 
that any young man or woman can 
graduate here with less expenditure 
of money than in any college in 
Ohio. The graduates of the Ohio 
University are admitted without 
question into the larger institutions 
of the country. She has now rep- 
resentatives doing graduate work 
and holding fellowships in Harvard, 
Clark, Chicago, Cornell, and Johns 
Hopkins. 

The relationship existing between 
“town and gown” has always been 
the most aimable. In Athens the 
college is the big thing. Social life centers about the campus. 
The citizens of the town are interested in their historical old 
school, and as a result the students are invited into the best 


C. L. Marrzotrr, 
Alumni and Field Secretary. 
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homes. There are no saloons and the college authorities, the 
faculty, students, and their friends helped to bring this about. 

This, in brief, is the story of the pioneer college of the 
central west. We have seen its origin, a gift from the national 
government, its growth, and its period of the “dark ages.”’ But it 
has had its renaissance. So that in 1904, when its centennial was 
celebrated, its sons and daughters from the East and the West, 
the North and South, and even from beyond the seas gath- 
ered beneath the “old beech” that was standing when the bell 
first rang for classes at the opening of the last century. Here, 
too, they gazed at the row of seventeen elms planted by the 
hands of the great McGuffey, and wandered through the cor- 
ridors of the old buildings that had sheltered them, and thou- 
sads of others through the lapse of the century, and all stood 
beneath the trees and sang the praises of “Old O. U.” 


& 
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BOW MAN’S EXPEDITION AGAINST CHILLICOTHE. 
May-June, 1779. 


Draper MSS., Border Forays, 5 D. chap. 27, pp. 1-20. 

[The following account of Captain. Bowman’s expedition against 
Chillicothe on the Little Miami, in 1779, is from the original manuscript 
of the Draper collection in the archive department of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin. During the past summer (1910), 
through the courtesy of Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, we were permitted to examine the exten- 
sive and valuable collection of the Draper Manuscripts and select there- 
from certain ones for publication in this Quarterly.—Editor. ] 

In the month of October, 1776, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia passed an act dividing the county of Fincastle—then 
the most westerly of any in its jurisdiction—into three distinct 
counties, to one of which they gave the name of Kentucky, 
being, substantially, the present State so-called. The act took 
effect on the last day of the year... On the twenty-first of 
December, John Bowman was appointed by Patrick Henry, jr., 
then Governor, to the office of Colonel of its militia.2 In the 
Summer following, he arrived out, reaching Harrodsburgh on 
the second of September, when he took upon himself the duties 
of his office.* The Colonel was made Lieutenant of the county, 
in 1778, receiving his commission from Thomas Jefferson who 
had become Governor.* By virtue of his office, he had the 
general direction of military affairs, at that date, in that dis- 
tant region. 

By the terms of the treaty made by Lord Dunmore with 
the Shawanese in the Autumn of 1774, on the banks of the 
Scioto, that nation was to give up all the prisoners ever taken 








*Hening’s Stat’s at Large, IX, 257. 

?7R. H. Collins’ Hist. Ky., Vol. I, p. 10. 

* Diary of George Rogers Clark, from Dec. 25, 1776, to 22d of Nov., 
1777: MS. This Diary has been published — first in Morehead’s Ad- 
dress—1840. 

*Collins’ Hist. Ky., I, p. 10. 
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by them in war both white people and negroes and all the 
horses stolen or taken by them since the close of the war of 
1764; and further, no Indian of that nation for the future was 
to hunt on the Virginia side of the Ohio nor any white man 
on the other side of that river. This agreement at once opened 
the pathway for an advance of emigration into the region 
which soon after became the county of Kentucky. However, 
even before the treaty—in June, 1774— James Harrod and 
others had erected a cabin in that country, upon the site of the 
present Harrodsburgh, Mercer county,—only to be deserted 
shortly after, because of the hostilities of the savages.° 

The adventurers who came to the Kentucky country in 
1775, enjoyed, for that season, almost entire immunity from 
savage aggression; only a few killed and wounded; enough, 
however, to induce the settlers to be watchful— ever on their 
guard. But the next year—1776—the Indians were more 
emboldened. With an increase of emigration came an increase 
of their attacks. The machinations of the British began to 
have an effect upon the Shawanese; and the Mingoes, who, it 
will be remembered, were not a party to Lord Dunmore’s treaty, 
were avowedly hostile. Already the pioneers had availed them- 
selves of the advantages of rude forts as protections against 
the savages: one was commenced and completed in the early 
part of April, 1775, near the mouth of Otter creek in what is 
now Madison county, and was known as Fort Boone.* Others 
were built as the exigencies of the settlements seemed to de- 
mand; among them, that of McClelland’s, adjoining the site 
of the present Georgetown, Scott county, which, on the twenty- 


. *““Tuly 24, 1774. Proceeded to the cabin (Harrod’s) four miles 
further. At our arrival, we were surprised to find every thing squandered 
upon the ground, and two fires burning. Mr. Floyd and Mr. Nash went 
down to the landing and found these words written on a tree: ‘Alarmed 
by finding some people killed. We are going down this way.’ ”—Journal 
of a Surveyor. 

*“On the 14th (of April) the Fort was finished:” Bradford’s 
Notes. “Thursday, 20 (April, 1775)—Arrived at Fort Boone, on the 
mouth of Otter Creek, on Cantuckee River, where we were saluted by 
a running fire of about 25 guns:” MHenderson’s Journal—MS,. This has 
been published. 
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ninth of December, 1776, was assailed by the Pluggy’s-town 
gang of Mingoes and their famous leader killed? —the first 
regular attack upon any fort in Kentucky. 

Early in 1777, the Indians commenced their depredations in 
the settlements south of the Ohio. More of the Shawanese 
now started upon the war-path from their towns upon the 
Scioto and Miami. Before the end of the year, a large portion 
of that nation had taken up the hatchet. In the Spring, as 
there were but very few men interested in keeping possession 
of the posts on the north side of the Kentucky river, they broke 
up—their occupants removing, on the thirtieth of January, 
either to Boonesborough or Harrodsburgh. The whole popu- 
lation was then in these two forts and did not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty men fit for duty, with about forty families. 
As the months wore away, both posts were attacked,’ but neither 
taken. In the meantime, Logan’s fort near the site of the pres- 
ent town of Stanford, Lincoln county, was occupied ;* it, too, 
was assailed by the savages, but their attack proved unsuccess- 
ful.’ So troublesome had been the Indians throughout the year 
—so discouraging had their hostilities proved to immigration 
— that, at its close, the settlements were restricted to the three 
forts just mentioned. 

The siege. of Boonesborough was the great event of the 
year 1778, in Kentucky. Preparations for this, at the prin- 
cipal town of the Shawanese Indians north of the Ohio,*® oper- 
ated for a length of time to restrain small parties of savages 
from their incursions into the settlements. Still, there were 
Indian depredations before and after that event. As to the 
siege itself —it is more notorious for what was not accom- 


*Bradford’s Notes on Ky. (Stipp’s West. Miscel.), pp. 25, 26. 
Clark’s Diary—MS. Morehead’s Address, p. 161. 

*Each twice: Harrodsburgh, on the 7 March and 29 Apr.; Boones- 
borough, on the 24 Apr. and 23 May.—Clark’s Diary: MS. 

*“This was in March:” MS. Narr. of Wm. Whitley. Marshall’s 
Hist. Ky., I, 48. 

*This occurred May 30th: Clark’s Diary—MS. Compare More- 
head’s Address, p. 162. 

” “Old Chelicothe (Chillicothe), the principal Indian town, on Lit- 
tle Miami:” Filson’s Kentucke (1784), p. 63. 
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plished than for any particular success of the enemy. That 
three hundred and thirty Indians with eight Canadians,”* one 
of whom— Captain Isadore Chéne’*— commanded the ex- 
pedition, should, for eleven days and nights, beleaguer the rude 
stockade causing a loss of only two killed* and four wounded, 
notwithstanding at one time nine men were outside negotiating 
with the enemy,—is something bordering on the marvelous. 
This occurred in September. ‘The savages then dispersed to the 
different forts, waylaying hunters but captured no posts. 


The time had arrived with the opening of the Spring of 
1779, when it was very evident to the settlers of Kentucky that, 
of al! the Indians who were at that time infesting the country, 
the Shawanese were the most active and blood-thirsty. It 
seemed exceedingly plain to them that from Chillicothe, on the 
Little Miami, came most of the war-parties marauding in the 
now increasing settlements.’* “Why should not that prolific 
hive of mischief be destroyed?” was a question then frequently 
asked. And it was finally determined, by the settlers, to free 
themselves from danger and their settlements from savage 
inroads, to carry an expedition against it. John Bowman, re- 
siding at Harrodsburgh, as Colonel of militia and Lieutenant 
of Kentucky, called for volunteers, resolved to take the com- 
mand of them in person;—the first regular enterprise to at- 
tack, in force, the Indians beyond the Ohio, ever planned in 
Kentucky. Bowman, the year previous, had contemplated an 
expedition to the same town, and sent Simon Kenton with two 
others to Chillicothe to make discoveries. The settlers were 


* Jno. Bowman, in Butler’s Ky. (2d Ed.) p. 534. “Four hundred 
and forty-four Indians—twelve Frenchmen (Canadians):” Filson, 67, 
68. “Five to seven hundred Indians—twelve Frenchmen (Canadians) :” 
Bradford. Bowman wrote on the 14th of October, 1778—not many days 
after the siege was raised. 

# A. S. De Peyster’s “Miscellanies,” pp. 247, 261. C. I. Walker’s 
Address before the State Hist. Soc. Wis., 31 Jan., 1871. 

* David Bundrin and a negro named London. 

* “April 1, Robert Patterson, at the head of twenty-five men, com- 
menced a blockhouse where Lexington now stands:” George W. Ranck, 
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to plant their corn and be in readiness to rendezvous in May, 
at the mouth of Licking. The Shawanese seem not to have 
had any apprehensions of such a retaliation for their frequent 
invasions of the Dark and Bloody Land. The place of meet- 
ing for the volunteers of the interior was fixed at Harrods- 
burgh; whence, under Benjamin Logan and Silas Harlan, as 
Captains, they marched to Lexington, meeting at that point a 
company from Boonesborough commanded by Captain John 
Holder. These two companies were there reinforced by 
another headed by Captain Levi Todd; they marched from 
Lexington by way of the Little North Fork of Elkhorn, en- 
camping the first night near its mouth. Their second encamp- 
ment was on a small branch of Mill Creek, about two miles 
northward from Lee’s Lick. Thence, they went down the 
Licking, until they finally reached its mouth— opposite what 
is now the city of Cincinnati, then a howling wilderness — the 
place appointed for the general meeting of the army; the site 
of the present city of Covington, Kentucky.” 

Previous to this time, William Harrod as Captain had 
reached the place appointed for the general meeting with a com- 
pany of men from the Falls of the Ohio — Louisville. To stir 
up the people that volunteering might go forward with alacrity, 
Harrod took “the stump,” while his company was forming, 
haranguing the settlers, showing the necessity of the expedition, 
and that the settlernents in the other parts of Kentucky were 
desirous of promoting the enteprise. With his force, when 
it arrived at the mouth of Licking, were a number of men from 
Redstone Old Fort, on their way home, but who proposed to 
go upon the expedition. They had visited the Big Bone Lick 
and had with them a canoeload of specimens from that in- 
teresting locality, which they were transporting up the river. 
Harrod had been ordered by Bowman to meet him with boats 
to enable the troops to cross the Ohio—two keel-boats and 


*Just before their arrival, cne of the men wandered off hunting. 
Ascending a hill, he saw below him a buffalo. The beast taking the 
alarm started off at full speed but stumbled upon some rocks and fell 
prostrate. The hunter pursued, jumped vpon the animal’s back and dis- 
patched him with his knife. He was greatly complimented by the troops. 
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three canoes were brought up for that purpose to the place of 
rendezvous. The men from the Falls employed their time until 
the arrival of the other companies in hunting ; — killing buffalo, 
bears, and deer, for provisions. They had killed some game 
while at the Big Bone Lick. 

Colonel Bowman left the men from Lexington, on their 
way to the Ohio, — turning off to the right, to go to Licking — 
afterward Ruddell’s Station. Here he found a few men under 
Lieutenant John Haggin. With this force, he started for the 
mouth of Licking where he arrived on the twenty-seventh of 
May, and immediately began preparations for crossing; as the 
troops were now all present and eager to be led into the wilder- 
ness. “I had gathered,” afterward wrote Bowman, “two hun- 
dred and ninety-six men.”?® 

Early in the morning of the twenty-eighth of May, 1779, 
immediately below the mouth of Licking river, Colonel John 
Bowman and his army crossed the Ohio. Thirty-two men re- 
mained to take care of the boats;—two hundred and sixty- 
five, including officers, formed into marching order with George 
M. Bedinger as Adjutant and Quarter Master, commenced their 
march along an Indian trace for the objective point of the ex- 
pedition — the Shawanese town, on the east side of the Little 
Miami, distant about sixty-five miles in a northeast direction, 
piloted by George Clark and William Whitley. The men 
were mostly on foot, not very heavily encumbered with pro- 
vision —a peck of parched corn and some “jerked” meat to 
each man was all. Firing was interdicted after crossing the 


* Bowman to Geo. Rogers Clark, 13 June, 1779: MS. letter. The 
following was the number of men (officers included) belonging to each 
company : ; 


Coat. Teen Se. oo as fon os casaas tdci tees 48 men. 
ee re Gene sii oon cons odnweasceies 99 men. 
Capt. Holder’s Company..............s.se+e¢+++-58 men, 
Cot, “TOUe Ce inn bcd cae ns dent's Vecmanwne 28 men. 
et Se CN, Gals sos pa nchcbsnvseond ed 43 men. 
Thont.. Siemeis: Cas vvccnscasviabent cetis 19 men. 
Gal SOO caciivina acct Veedsddcossensasesas 1 
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river and the whole force marched rapidly on their way, mak- 
ing directly for the Little Miami, which stream they were to 
follow to the Indian town. One of the pilots upon the ex- 
pedition was William Whitley. The volunteers were armed 
with rifles and tomahawks. They arrived within ten miles of 
Chillicothe at dusk, on the twenty-ninth when a halt was 
ordered. During the whole journey not an Indian had been 
seen, and the Commander was sanguine of being able to sur- 
prise the savages.’® 

A council was now called to determine upon the time of 
attacking the town. It was resolved to march that night and 
invest the place and commence the attack at day-break the 
next morning. A point a few hundred yards south-west of the 
village, in a prairie, was reached a little after midnight. -Bow- 
man and his Captains now went forward to reconnoitre. They 
were gone about an hour. Upon their return, a disposition of 
the force was made preparatory to the attack." The men were 
separated into three divisions: one under Captain Logan was 
to March to the left of the town; another under Captain 
Harrod to the right until they met on the north side. The 
other division under Captain Holder was to march directly in 
front of the village, but to stop some distance away. By this 
arrangement there would be an opening south of the two first 
mentioned companies through which, when the alarm was given, 
the Indians might escape ;— they would be allowed to go some 
distance from their cabins before encountering, immediately 
before them, the Company of Holder. This was a very in- 
geniously contrived plan; for, if all the men were to rush up 
at once, the enemy would be forced to remain in their wig- 
wams where they could fight their assailants at a great advan- 
tage on their side. Silently and undiscerned, the three divisions 
took the positions assigned them and impatiently awaited the 
appearance of day, so as to begin the work of death. The men 
under Harrod and Logan, at a given signal, were to commence 


* During the march out one of the men was bitten by a rattlesnake. 
He was sent back to the boats accompanied by a comrade, with orders 
to be sent back to the Falls of the Ohio. 

** Statement of Henry Hall, a survivor, made in 1844. 
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the attack; while Holder’s were to lie in ambush, to await the 
out-rushing of the frightened savages and pour in upon them, 
as they appeared, a deadly fire. It was understood if the men 
should be discovered before daylight — Holder’s division was. 
to endeavor immediately to fire the cabins. It was not long 
before the Indian dogs set up a loud and persistent barking. 
Their owners would come out, in some instances, and encour- 
age them on as if they were apprehensive of danger. 

The town thus silently encompassed by two hundred and 
sixty-three backwoodsmen anxious for daylight to appear, was 
the Little Chillicothe of the Shawanese; known, however, to 
the frontiersmen of that day as New Chillicothe. The center 
of the village was about one hundred and seventy rods east 
of the Little Miami. Skirting along on the east side of the town 
was a small stream, afterward called Old Town Run, which, 
with a course nearly north, empties its tribute into Massie’s 
creek at no great distance away. On the west side of the vil- 
lage was a fine spring, the waters from which run in a south- 
westerly direction, soon to mingle with those of the Little 
Miami. A prairie lay adjoining the town, on the south; and 
the cabins were built some distance upon one, on the North. 
A ridge south of the spring, extended from the skirts of the 
village in a southwest course to the river; another, just across. 
the run to the east, has a northeast trend to Massies Creek.*® 
The site of the village is about three miles north of the present 
town of Xenia —county-seat of Greene county, Ohio. 

At the time of this expedition against the Shawanese their 
whole number of warriors at Wapatomica, Machacheek and 
Piqua’® on Mad river and at Chillicothe on the Little Miami 
was about five hundred,’ of whom one hundred were in the 
latter village with about two hundred squaws and children. 
About a month previous, true to the wandering instincts of that 
nation, four hundred of their warriors with their families, 
under their chiefs Black Stump and Yellow Hawk, accom- 


*MS. Notes of James Galloway. 

* The birth place of Tecumseh; it was situated on the north side 
of Mad river about five miles west of the present site of Springfield, in 
Clark county, Ohio. 
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panied by the French trader, Laramie, migrated west of the 
Mississippi, settling upon Sugar creek, a little distance above 
Cape Girardeau in what is now the State of Missouri, then 
under Spanish rule. The principal chief of the Shawanese at 
Chillicothe when the town was invested by Bowman, was Black 
Fish. His subordinates were Black Hoof and Black Beard. 
Northeast of the center of the town stood the council house 
—a large building, said to have been sixty feet square, built 
of round hickory logs, one story high, with gable ends open 
and upright posts supporting the roof. Black Fish’s cabin was 
some thirty yards to the west of this structure. There were 
several board houses or huts in the south part of the village 
— some ten or twelve.*° 

Now it so happened while the army of Bowman lay quietly 
around Chillicothe, a Shawanese hunter was returning, on its 
tail, excitedly of course to the threatened village. As he neared 
Holder’s division, “puffing and blowing,” fearful of falling 
into a trap, he suddenly stopped, and made a kind of interrog- 
ative ejaculation, as much as to say, “Who’s there?” — when 
one of the men very near him, shot, and the savage fell, at the 
same time giving a weak, confused yell. Immediately another 
soldier ran up and tomahawked and scalped him.** The firing 
of that gun set at naught many of the wise plans and well-laid 
schemes depending upon daylight for their execution. A few 
Indians came out in the direction of the report, to ascertain the 
cause. As they approached Holder’s line, the men laid close 
and still, only cocking their guns. But this was enough to alarm 
the vigilant savages who hastily retreated, receiving a volley as 
they fell back, wounding Black Fish severely, the ball ranging 
from his knee along up his thigh and out at the joint shatter- 
ing the bone; showing that he received the wound in a squat- 
ting position. He was taken to his cabin by three warriors. 


* Statement of Joseph Jackson: 1884. Jackson was a prisoner to 
the Shawnese and in Chillicothe when attacked by Bowman, as will pres- 
ently be seen. ; 

™Statements of Geo. M. Bedinger, a survivor: 1839 and 1848. 
Jackson also speaks of the return of this hunter, and his being killed. 
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He called upon them not to leave him but to stand their ground 
and all die together.” 


The return of the party of observation and the volley fired 
by Holder’s men, fully aroused the slumbering occupants of 
Chillicothe. There was immediately a great out-cry and con- 
fusion. About seventy-five warriors taking advantage of the 
darkness escaped through the lines which surrounded the town. 
The squaws and children with a few men made a rush for the 
council house. According to previous orders Holder’s division 
now advanced and set fire to the town. The men reached the 
board shanties on the south, and at once began the work of 
plundering, giving the savages ample time to fortify themselves 
by fastening securely the door of the huge building they had 
congregated in. The houses were set on fire as fast as they 
were plundered. This attracted the attention of the other 
divisions, portions of which, without orders, left their positions 
and joined in the work of securing valuables. 

No sooner were the cabins all ablaze than an attempt was 
made to capture the Council house; but the assailants were so 
warmly received that they were glad to fall back. It now be- 
gan to grow light in the east and Bowman satisfied that it would 
be impossible to capture the stronghold of the enemy sent word 
to Logan’s and Harrod’s divisions to fall back to the south of 
the town. Meanwhile, in front, a desultory fire was kept up 
between some of Holder’s men and those within the Council 
house; the stragglers from the other divisions also took part. 
When it became broad daylight, a few men, in their endeavors 
to get as near the building as possible in hopes of killing some 
of the inmates, found themselves so much exposed that to at- 
tempt a retreat would be certain to draw upon them a volley 
from the council house. They had taken a position behind a 
large white oak log not over thirty yards from the enemy. 
Some of the party in moving their bodies to get a good position 
for delivering their fire, were killed. The survivors finally 
heard a voice calling to them to retreat; but how this was to be 
done was the question. Adjutant Bedinger concluded to make 


™ These interesting details are given by Jackson. 
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the attempt. The spot where the men lay was south east of 
the Council house. Bedinger sprang up, ran a very zigzag race 
across the stream east, and escaped unhurt, although a volley 
was fired at him. The rest of the party immediately ran to 
an empty cabin near by reaching it before the enemy had time 
to reload their rifles. 


The men remained in the hut some time, trying to devise 
means to escape. Finally a novel plan was hit upon. Each one 
provided himself with a plank and holding it upon his back 
slantingly so as to protect his body from the bullets of the 
savages, started upon the run. This movable backwork — 
rather than breastwork — proved amply sufficient to save the 
lives of all; for they all escaped over the fork of Massie’s 
creek near by; dropping, each one, his puncheon as he entered 
in safety the cornfield at that point.?* 





During all this time the scenes being enacted within the 
Council house were of a strange character. Assatakoma, a 
conjurer, nearly one hundred years old, kept constantly calling 
out, encouraging the few warriors congregated there — not 
over twenty-five in number, with about fifteen boys who could 
shoot; but quite a number had no guns to use. The squaws 
and children kept up a great noise — screaming and whooping. 
The Indians managed to make what answered for port-holes, 
between the logs and in the roof of the building, through which 
they fired. Joseph Jackson who had been a prisoner to the 
Shawanese since February of the preceding year, calmly sur- 
veyed the scene — tied as he was to a post in the midst of the 
shrieking crowd. At the first alarm, he had seized a rifle and 
started for the woods, but was overtaken by a warrior, brought 
back, and secured, as just related. 


As soon as Bowman determined not to attempt the cap- 
ture of the Council house, deeming it too strong to be assailed 
with rifles only, and had called back the divisions to the south- 
west of the town, the principal effort was to secure horses —a 
large number being found near by in a kind of commons — 









* Statement of Bland W. Ballard, a survivor; 1844. 
inger and others are corroborative. 


Jackson, Bed- 
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evidently driven in from the woods by the flies. One hundred 
and eighty were captured.** The army was thus engaged when 
the surviving stragglers who had been in such close quarters 
behind the oak log, arrived. The sun was then about two hours 
high. The amount of plunder taken from the cabins that had 
been burned and from others on the west side of the town 
not fired, was considerable, consisting of silver ornaments — of 
which a large number was found—and clothing. By nine 
o’clock everything being arranged marching orders were given 
and the army started upon its return having lost eight men 
killed in exposing themselves to the fire of the savages within 
the Council house and one wounded. The trail out was the 
route taken; the men, as is usual with volunteers and militia 
upon such occasion, being at first in considerable confusion. 
the principal cause, however, was this: soon after daylight 
a negro woman came out of the Council house as if having 
escaped the savages, and reached the army without harm. She 
declared that Simon Girty with one hundred Shawanese from 
Piqua —twelve miles distant—was hourly expected. The 
commander gave little credence to this tale; but the story get- 
ting among the men and the number of Girty’s savages increas- 
ing to five hundred by the time of starting, caused some con- 
sternation — resulting in a disposition of many to be off re- 
gardless of the mznner of their going; but order was soon re- 
stored and the march continued. 

After making fourteen miles, Indians were discovered in 
pursuit, soon commencing an attack. Bowman with great 
courage and steadiness called a halt, formed his men in a hol- 
low square —teady to meet the savages should they appear in 
force. It was soon discovered there were but a few of them, 
but as they continued their annoyance, wounding some of the 
men, a small detachment charged out and routed them. One 
of their number was killed and scalped. Bowman had three 
of his men wounded, in all, during the afternoon, — none 
killed. After this, they were not again molested by the Indians. 


* MS. Notes of James Ray, a survivor, taken in 1833 by Mann 
Butler. 
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The army reached the Ohio just above the mouth of the Little 
Miami, early on the first day of June, where they found the 
boats in waiting. The men were soon conveyed across the 
stream — the horses swimming. The number of the latter cap- 
tured from the savages, reaching the Kentucky shore, was one 
hundred and sixty-three.*° The boatmen, while the army was 
absent, had remained in the batteaux and canoes moving up 
and down the river, for greater safety. | 

The army now feeling greatly at ease moved leisurely some 
three or four miles to the rear of the elevated hills which skirted 
the Ohio until a fine spring was reached where it halted. Hunt- 
ing and fishing soon supplied the camp and what with rest and 
sleep enjoyed, soon gave new life and vigor to all. They were 
again in Kentucky where pea-vines, wild clover and wild rye 
furnished an abundance of food for the half famished horses. 
It was now agreed to have a sale of the horses and other booty; 
and then, an equal division was to be made of the amount 
realized. The captains were to keep the account of the amount 
purchased by their respective companies and when it should be 
ascertained that any one had bid in property exceeding the 
amount of his dividend he was to pay the surplus— having a 
credit of one year—to his commanding officer. The several 
sums thus collected were to be divided among such as did not 
purchase to the full amount of their dividend. The vendue 
realized a little over thirty-two thousand pounds, giving to each 
one of the two hundred and ninety-six about one hundred and 
ten pounds, Continental currency.”® Many purchased more 
than that amount; but, as these debtors were scattered after- 
ward from Red Stone Old Fort on the Monongahela to the 
Falls of the Ohio and Boonesborough, no collections were ever 
made, or if made were never paid over to those who were 
justly entitled thereto; so, it resulted in each one securing, in 
most cases, just what was struck off to him at the vendue. 

The Monongaheleans now took to their canoes and made 
their way up the Ohio to their homes; while the residue scat- 


MS. Statement of James Patton, a Lieutenant in Capt. Harrod’s 
Company. 
* Patton's Statement, just cited. 
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tered to their various places of abode —the general impression 
being that the expedition was far from a failure. The amount 
of booty obtained was large; the march had been conducted 
outward with great secrecy; and it was evident to all, but for 
the accident of the return just as that inauspicious moment of 
the Shawanese hunter, the whole village would have been cap- 
tured ;— as it was, not only many of their cabins were burned, 
but much corn was destroyed. It is very evident from the jour- 
nals of that day, that the enterprise was looked upon as a suc- 
cess.27. The noted leader of the Shawanese nation, Black Fish, 
died of his wound in about six weeks from that date. One of 
the assailants supposed to have been killed behind the white 
oak log near the Council house and numbered among the dead 
of the expedition, was found soon after the return march began, 
fast asleep and entirely free of any wound. An aged warrior 
begged to have the opportunity of killing him; as it would be, 
doubtless, the last chance he would ever have of wreaking his 
vengeance upon the foe. The request was granted, and he 
tomahawked the soldier, who made not the slightest resistance 
—who uttered not a single word—as the old savage assailed 
him with the instrument of death;—a priceless boon to the 
unhappy man, who no doubt fully expected as his fate horrible 
tortures at the stake. 


*Extract from the Va. Gaz. July 10, 1779 (No. 22): “By a 
gentleman from the frontiers we are informed, that Captain Bowman 
with 200 volunteers marched from Kentucky against Chillacoffee, the 
lower Shawanese town, and surrounded it the 29th of May last (being 
the night the moon was totally eclipsed) without being discovered. At 
daybreak the. next morning he made an attack, and after a short engage- 
ment, the Indians with a number of British troops, fled to a small 
block house which the red coats had provided for a safe retreat. Captain 
Bowman burnt the town, together with a great quantity of corn, ammuni- 
tion and stofes. He has taken from the enemy 163 valuable horses, 
loaded with goods to the amount of £32,000. The Indians had five killed 
at the town and were repulsed with loss in two attacks they made on 
our party on their return. We had seven men killed in this expedition.” 











SIGNIFICANCE OF PERRY’S VICTORY. 


BY ISAAC J. COX. 


[On the evening of February 23d, 1910, the Ohio Perry’s Victory 
Commission, appointed by the Governor of Ohio to make suitable 
arrangements for the celebration of Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie, Sep- 
tember 10, 1913, had a hearing before a special joint meeting of both 
houses of the Ohio Assembly. On this occasion Dr. Isaac J. Cox, pro- 
fessor of American History in the Cincinnati University and President 
of the Ohio Valley Historical Association, delivered the following ad- 
dress. — Epitor.] 

Our second war with Great Britain, usually spoken of as 
the “War of 1812,” was the struggle of the United States for 
industrial and social independence of Europe. Just as the thir- 
teen colonies four decades before had thrown off the political 
ties which bound them to Europe, so the eighteen states that 
in 1812 composed the American Union waged a second war 
against Great Britain for the purpose of making real and effec- 
tive the independence which they had nominally gained in 1776. 
It is this struggle which emphasizes American nationality, and 
in all that went to characterize it, with one marked exception, 
the Northwest emphasizes, point .by point, its main features. 

I have just stated that the war was one which emphasized 
American nationality, but it will be necessary, at the very outset, 
to call attention to certain sectional conditions which’ arose 
during the different years of the struggle. It was during this 
period that the New England states grew restive under national 
control and paused just short of threatened secession. At this 
time the South and the Southwest were absorbed by the prospect 
of gaining Florida, of defending Louisiana, or of carrying fili- 
bustering warfare into the heart of the Mexican Viceroyalty. 
On the Atlantic coast the struggle is divided into petty con- 
flicts during which one section after another felt the weight 
of British naval supremacy. The capture of Washington and 
the defense of Baltimore, predatory ravages on the coast of 
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Maine, Virginia and of Georgia, a brilliant series of naval con- 
flicts that arou: : national spirit but achieve no noteworthy pur- 
pose, a series of incompetent exploits along our Great Lake 
frontier, savage border warfare in Ohio, Indiana, and the re- 
niaining portions of the Northwest—these are some of the 
distressing features of a conflict which originated in national 
desperation but happily, in its outcome found vent in national 
expansion and national glorification. 

I have stated that the Northwest represented, upon a small 
scale, nearly every important feature of this struggle. The 
surrender of Detroit bears a close comparison with the igno- 
minious defense of Washington City; the struggle to retain 
Fort Erie suggests the successful repulse of the British at Bal- 
timore. These two events, at the opposite extremes of Lake 
Erie, mark out that body of water as the real center of the 
conflict with Great Britain in the Northwest. Throughout the 
Ohio Valley and the highlands to the east of it there exists a 
widespread desire for the conquest of Canada —a desire paral- 
leled by the southern determination to obtain the Floridas. The 
retaliatory raids around Lakes Erie and Ontario suggest the 
coast operations from Maine to Georgia. The Indians of the 
Northwest, under British control, form a hostile group more 
formidable than the Creeks that terrorized the Southwest. Na- 
tional humiliation and national inefficiency, each finds its coun- 
terpart within the limits of our section, but in one marked 
respect, it presents no significant example. There is no Hart- 
ford convention in the Northwest; no evidence of New Eng- 
land secession can be detected even amidst the discourage- 
ments that retarded every campaign. The Northwest Terri- 
tory, the first child of the Union, remains true to its parent 
in this hour of adversity. 

The series of events leading up to Perry’s victory need be 
only casually mentioned. The fall of Detroit in the fall of 
1812 opened Mackinac Island and Fort Dearborn (on the site 
of Chicago) to Indian attack, and the abandonment of Wis- 
consin naturally followed. The months of calamity in the 
latter portion of 1812 led to the deeper gloom of the following 
winter when the Raisin river massacre halted Harrison’s opera- 
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tions in northern Ohio and rendered the policy of the North 
west one of defense rather than conquest. Later in the year 
however, the successful defense of Fort Meigs and Croghan’s 
brilhant engagement at Fort Stephenson check the tide of Brit 
ish conquest. It was high time that this result was brought 
about. The war parties of Indians were carrying on opera 
tions within thirty miles of Louisville, and threatened a rever 
sion to conditions which existed thirty years before, when on 
the northern bank of the Ohio white and Indian were contend: 
ing with each other for the territory which the new national 
government had just opened to settlement. Apparently the 
struggle that had marked the years immediately succeeding the 
Revolution was to be re-enacted in all of its horror. The 
situation illustrates the fact that the conquest of the wilder 
ness, before modern methods of communication were: known 
was a most appalling task, involving the prospect that the terri 
tory so hardly won for civilization might at any moment re 
lapse into the possession of its former savage occupants. This 
lack of communication was the crowning difficulty of cam 
paigning in the Northwest, and he who successfully solved the 
question shouid of right be twice crowned as victor over the 
foe and over the savage wilderness. 

It is upon this scene of desolation, incompetence, and well 
conceived terror, in the spring of 1813, that young Olivet 
Hazard Perry arrives and begins preparations for that victory 
which we desire to commemorate. The administration has in 
deed turned its attention toward the Northwest, but its interests 
had not been vitalized. William Jones, at the head of the Navy 
Department in Washington, was inefficient; Commodore 
Chauncey on Lake Ontario, Perry’s immediate superior, wat 
indifferent to the fate of the Northwest. The whole situation 
then, depended upon the genius and energy of the young 
Rhode Islander, and well did he execute his formidable task! 
The mention of Perry’s native state suggests comparison be 
tween him and another famous Rhode Island fighter, the 
Quaker blacksmith, Nathaniel Greene. Just as Greene restored 
order in the confused Commissary Department of the Conti 
nental Army at Valley Forge and breathed a new spirit intc 
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the forces of the South during his Carolina campaigns, so did 
Perry bring order out of the chaos of the Northwest and affect 
his associates with his indomitable spirit. “Everything from 
nothing.” — This expression well characterizes his exploit. He 
must construct a fleet, and that, too, without regard to the time 
element, for haste means victory. To construct this fleet he 
must bring the iron from Pittsburg, the tackle from Philadel: 
phia, Baltimore, or New York, and munitions of war from 
Watertown or Harper’s Ferry.- He must search for most of 
his sailors in the forests of the Northwest; but, luckily for 
him, many of the immigrants to that section had not forgotten 
the nautical training of early years, and, emerging from thei 
shaded fastnesses, re-enacted upon the inland waters the ex 
ploits of Revolutionary privateering. The haste that charac 
terized all of these preparations is exemplified in the fact 
that what in the morning had been green timber standing upor 
its own trunk in the forest, by nightfall was fashioned into the 
masts and spars of the embryo fleet. In a way this is emble 
matic of the sudden blossoming maturity of our own nation 
because of a like quick and wasteful use of our national re 
sources. Perry’s energy as the prime mover in this task is 
perhaps best exemplified in the terse phrase of Danton: “De 
l’audace, encore de l’audace et toujours de l’audace!” 

Within an incredible few weeks the newly constructed 
fleet is swinging at anchor behind the breakwater at Presqu 
Isle. Its dauntless captain simply awaits the opportunity fot 
the fight that he covets. As he paced the deck of the Laz- 
rence he suggests the intrepid La Salle, the pioneer shipbuildet 
of Lake Erie. Just as the suspicious Iroquois blockaded the 
“Griffon” a century and a quarter before, so the watchful 
Briton prevents his rival from reaching the open sea, where 
alone he can fight to advantage. After a long period of delay. 
the Englishman Barclay appropriately succumbs to a dinnet 
invitation, and his couped-up antagonist does not await a sec 
ond opportunity. By a clever strategem his vessels are lifted 
across the bar and float freely upon the waters of Lake Erie; 
and his rival withdraws to the vicinity of Detroit. The long 
blockade broken, Perry adopts the initiative and begins to 
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search for the enemy, with the object of giving him immediate 
battle. He thus pursues a positive, instead of a negative course 
of action, and by so doing suggests a fair comparison between 
American and British policy in this section. From the begin- 
ning the American policy had been to go in and occupy the 
land; that of the British, to permit it to lie fallow as an Indian 
hunting ground. Perry, at the head of his fleet on Lake Erie 
searching for his opponent Barclay, exemplifies this idea, and 
the coming battle decides in favor of the policy of action. 

On the tenth of September, as the two fleets bear down 
on each other, the young commodore fittingly displays as his 
watchword the charge of the dying Lawrence—“Don’t give up 
the ship!’ In the course of the fight, as he passes from the 
deck of his sinking flagship, he appears to be forgetting his 
own watchword, but it is only the abandonment of a dis- 
mantled hulk, and not the giving up of the fight; for raising his 
colors aloft on the Niagara he continues the conflict, and within 
a few fateful minutes is penning the thrilling despatch — “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours!” 

The significance of this message is not the material results 
indicated by its closing words — “two ships, two schooners, one 
‘sloop, and one brig’ — but the opportunity that is now given 
‘for American arms to undo the shameful effects of Hull’s sur- 
wender. Because of Perry’s advance and victory Harrison 
could give the order for a forward movement against Detroit. 
The occupation of that post by the Americans was followed 
by a swift pursuit of the retreating British through Upper Can- 
ada, the encounter on the Thames River, and the death of Te- 
cumseh, the last of the great Indian organizers. When this 
series of events finally cleared the Northwest of foreign in- 
vaders, the miserable alliance between the Indians and the 
British received its death-blow, and our government began its 
more confident, if less just, Indian policy. A second series 
of treaties with the Indians at Greenville cemented the definite 
alliance between Indian and American and gave a pause to 
British diplomats, who at Ghent were demanding the establish- 
ment of an Indian protectorate beyond the Ohio River. The 
recovery of the Northwest meant the release of the men of Ken- 
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tucky, who went home from their sister state to the northward. 
as in ’65 many of them returned from their sister states to the 
southward, conscious that they had assisted in preserving the 
Union. Outside of the Northwest the effect of the victory 
and ensuing campaigns was equally marked. Kentucky and 
Tennessee could turn their attention to the defense of the lower 
Mississippi and accomplish at New Orleans a niore striking, 
but not more signal victory than at Put-in-Bay. The encounter 
at the latter island inspired McDonald on Lake Champlain to 
meet an invading force of Wellington’s hitherto victorious vet- 
eians. It inspired Scott and Brown and Ripley to the defense 
of the Niagara frontier, where the daring of Perry’s “Don’t- 
give-up-the-ship” is matched by Ripley’s confident “I-will-try,- 
sir.’ The flag borne over the shot-swept waters of Lake Erie 
is matched by its fellow fluttering in the morning light over the 
ramparts of Fort McHenry, and the loyalty aroused in the 
Northwest by this doughty New Englander served in a meas- 
ure to dull the keen edge of New England’s later threat of 
secession. 

The effect of this significant encounter was felt, not merely 
within the limits of our own country but in the far off Belgian 
town of Ghent, the scene of the treaty which closed the War. 
To the haughty demand of the representatives of Great Britain 
that no American vessels should be permitted on the Great 
Lakes and that its shore should be fortified by their govern- 
ment, the American negotiators replied that their fleet held 
sway over the disputed waters. In answer to the suggestion 
that the country between the Ohio and the Great Lakes should 
continue indefinitely in possession of the Indians, as wards of 
the British government, the Americans reported Harrison’s 
treaties at Greenville. To the threat of further conquest of 
American territory by Wellington’s veterans, the Americans re- 
turned the opinion of the great duke himself that England had 
no just cause to continue the American struggle. The result 
of the weeks of harassing negotiations at Ghent was a mere 
agreement on the part of both contending parties to cease hos- 
tilities, but this temporary peace was followed by negotiations 
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on a more durable basis by which both authorities agreed to 
arm no vessels on the Great Lakes. 

By this significant action the great victory of Oliwer Haz- 
ard Perry was to remain in history as an event making for 
international peace. The first great naval encounter between 
civilized nations in this region was likewise to be the last. In 
the vast commercial fleets which to-day throng our inland seas 
and which in friendly rivalry administer to the wants of adja- 
cent populations — under different flags, it is true, but equally 
devoted to the busy task of industrial democracy, — we behold 
the successors of Perry’s hastily constructed flotilla. Thus it is 
fitting that we should commemorate the name of Oliver Hazard 
Perry and his great victory, by a monument which stands as a 
harbinger of perpetual peace rather than as a memento of frat- 
ricidal war. 











EDITORIALANA. 
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THE DRAPER MANUSCRIPTS. 


In this QUARTERLY we publish the first of a number of articles we 
shall from time to time reproduce from the collection of the famous 
Draper manuscripts in the possession of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
located at Madison, Wisconsin. A large portion of these manuscripts, 
there preserved, pertain to the early history of Ohio. 

The past summer (1910) it was the privilege of the Editor of the 
QUARTERLY to visit Madison and through the courtesy of Dr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Secretary and Superintendent of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, certain of the Ohioan manuscripts were selected for transcription 
and publication in this and future numbers of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society QuarTERLY. Many of these have never 
before been made public and wg are thus enabled to present our readers 
much valuable history at “first hand.” 

What are the Draper manuscripts? We answer that question from 
the article by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites on “The Draper Manuscripts,” 
published in his volume of “Essays on Western History.” 

Lyman Copeland Draper was a native of Erie County, New York, 
the year of his birth being 1815. His paternal grandfather was 2 
Revolutionary soldier and his maternal grandfather fell in the War of 
1812, in which contest his father also took part. The lad’s taste therefore 
for historical lore of his own country was a natural inheritance. As a 
boy he heard the tales of frontier warfare from those who had par- 
ticipated therein, and he read the stories of the colonies. When only 
eighteen years of age he began to write historical sketches for the 
newspapers. In his nineteenth year he entered college at Granville, Ohio, 
now known as Denison University. After two years of undergraduate 
work, lack of means compelled him to leave and seek aid elsewhere. 
This aid he received from Peter A. Ramsen, who had married Draper’s 
cousin. The well-to-do relative, appreciating the boy’s ambition and 
ability, placed him in the Hudson River Seminary, at Stockport, New 
York, where he pursued his studies “which were followed by an extended 
course of private reading, chiefly historical,”— the historians of the 
Western border. In 1838 he entered upon the plan of writing a series 
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of biographies of trans-Alleghany pioneers, from material to be gathered 
by original investigation and research. This investigation and search of 
material he assiduously followed to the end of his life, “but,” says 
Thwaites, “in the end he had only investigated and collected, and the 
biographies were never written.” But he left a wealth of material for 
others to use. He entered into correspondence with the prominent 
pioneers, then still living, and (in 1840) began to supplement his cor- 
respondence with journeys of discovery and of interviews with persons 
able to impart information and historical data. These journeys slow 
and tedious in those days of primitive travel extended throughout New 
York, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee. The result was a vast 
accumulation of “old diaries, letters, account-books, or other family 
documents which might cast sidelights on the romantic story of western 
settlement.” He also visited and took notes among aged warriors of 
several India~ tribes—the Six Nations and the Ohio tribesmen. For 
forty years — 1840-1880 — he toiled unceasingly to gather this material, 
much if not most of which, would have been lost to the student and 
scholar, but for his industry. During the early period of his researches 
Draper drifted about, engaging in various literary enterprises, mostly 
historical, and he made his home in several localities, at one time (1841) 
in Pontotoc, Mississippi, where he was joined by a young lawyer, who 
had been a fellow-student at Granville, Ohio, one Charles H. Larrabee. 
For a while he was an official clerk at Buffalo, then for a time was in 
Baltimore and (in 1844) at Philadelphia, where his extensive and 
valuable collection of historical material, prints and books, came to 
the knowledge of George Bancroft, Dr. S. P. Hildreth, S. G. Drake, 
Francis Parkman, Jared Sparks, Benjamin Lossing and others. With 
these he carried on correspondence, and from them received encourage- 
ment to proceed in his mission. Lossing even entering with him into a 
proposed literary co-partnership for the joint production of some of the 
biographies of early prominent pioneers. 

In January, 1849, the Wisconsin Historical Society was organized at 
Madison. Larrabee, then a circuit judge in Wisconsin, became one of 
the founders of the Society and through his recommendation and 
influence Lyman Draper was induced to settle in Madison, to which 
place his historical property was transported and placed in the archives 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society, of which famous society he 
became the secretary. In 1886 he resigned his secretarial office, “turning 
over to the charge of his successor a reference library of national 
reputation,” to which were to be added the volumes of Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections, which he edited and which are generally recognized as 
ranking with the best American publications of this character. 

As we learn from the sketch of Dr. Thwaites, the result of Mr. 
Draper’s efforts, now upon the shelves of the Manuscript Room in the 
Wisconsin Historical Library, is a collection numbering four hundred 
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folio volumes, comprising “some 10,000 fools-cap pages of notes of 
the recollections of frontier warriors and pioneers, either written by 
themselves, or taken down from their own lips; and wellnigh 5,000 pages 
more of original manuscript journals, memorandum books, and old 
letters written by nearly all the leading border heroes of the West.” 
This collection under the direction of Dr. Thwaites has been classified, 
mounted in folios, catalogued and indexed in a most accurate and 
satisfactory manner, so as to place it easily within the use of students, 
desiring to consult the contents. 

Dr. Draper died on August 26, 1891, after a life work, which 
did not fulfill his ambition or plans—as he had ever hoped to write 
and publish a series of complete biographies of pioneer heroes, but which 
left to succeeding workers the foundation for many an historical edifice, 
that never could have been erected but for “the unusual literary bricks 
and stone” gathered by him. Dr. Thwaites, whose privilege it has been 
to be the co-laborer and successor of Dr. Draper, to whose character 
and life work Thwaites pays splendid tribute, describing him as “under- 
sized, far from robust; a bundle of nervous activity, with delicate cut 
features, which exhibited great firmness of character and the powers of 
intense mental concentration, readily brightened with the most winning 
of smiles.” 


MEMORIAL TO RUFUS PUTNAM. 


[The Rufus Putnam Memorial Association, with headquarters at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, held its tenth annual meeting at Rutland, Mass., 
the home of Rufus Putnam, on September 27, 1910. As the. proceedings 
interest the members of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, we publish the same as reported in the Worcester Daily Telegram, 
on September 28.— EnirTor.] 

The 10th annual meeting of the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association 
was held in the Rufus Putnam home. The Worcester members and some 
from other places came in 10 automobiles. They left the Worcester 
Club about 11.30 o’clock. 

The meeting was stirred by the address of Senator Charles S. 
Dana of Marietta, O., and remarks by Prof. A. B. Hulbert of Marietta 
College. President G. Stanley Hall called the meeting to order at 12.25 — 
o’clock. Secretary Eben F. Thompson read the records of the last annual 
meeting. Vice-President Hon. Henry A. Marsh spoke of the death of 
Henry E. Hill, treasurer of the association, telling of his untiring 
efforts for the good of the association. He then read the report of 
the treasurer, which showed the balance on hand $178.16. 

Then followed the election of officers for the year 1910-11. These 
were chosen: President, G. Stanley Hall; Vice-President, Hon. Henry A. 
Marsh; Clerk and Secretary, Eben F. Thompson; Treasurer, Edward G. 
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Norman, all of Worcester; Executive Committee, Charles A. Bartlett 
and Louis M. Hanff, Rutland, and Stephen C. Earle, Worcester. 

These were elected members of the association: Hon. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., Boston; Mrs. Louise H. Norman, Miss Emma S. Hinckley and 
Frank L. Coes of Worcester. 


Prof. A. B. Hulbert reported for the committee to which was 
referred the matter of an incorrect account published in the proceedings 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Association last year, stating that he 
delivered an address, June 17, in Boston, and that the address had 
been published in pamphlet form and sent to various societies. The 
address substantiated the fact that Gen. Rufus Putnam planned the forti- 
fications at Dorchester Heights. 


He offered resolutions which mentioned the planning and forming 
the Ohio Company of Associates by Gen. Rufus Putnam and Gen. 
Benjamin Tupper in the Rufus Putnam House in Rutland, 125 years 
ago, January 10, 1911; the leading of the colonists from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to Ohio and the founding of Marietta; The organizing 
of Muskingum Academy in 1797 by Gen. Putnam, which later became 
Marietta College, and now owns valuable historical collections of the 
Ohio Company and journals, dairies and other papers of Gen. Putnam, 
was included. 

In order to perpetuate the unselfish devotion of the pioneers who 
first settled Ohio, it was suggested a committee of ten be appointed by 
the President of the Rufus Putnam Memorial Association, which shall 
formulate and cirry out a plan to secure what shall be known as the 
General Rufus Putnam Memorial Fund of $100,000, the income to he 
expended for the maintenance of the Rufus Putnam Home in Rutland 
in its present state of preservation; for the support of the department 
of history and political science and the historical museum of Marietta 
College, and for such other purposes as shall promote the general aim 
of this enterprise, the trustees of Marietta College to be custodians and 
trustees of the fund. 


The resolutions were adopted and this committee appointed: G. 
Stanley Hall, Arthur F. Estabrook, Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., Boston; 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, London; Homer Lee, New York; W. W. Mills, 
Senator Charles S. Dana, Prof. A. B. Hulbert, Marietta; E. O. Randall, 
Columbus; A. George Bullock, Worcester. 


Senator Charles S. Dana of Marietta was introduced: 

He said, in part: 

It is a privilege for me to stand by the threshold of the founder 
of Ohio and greet you of the East who revere the life and the deeds 
of Rufus Putnam. Here among the hills of Massachusetts the name 
of Rutland seems the articulation of the empire of the great North- 
west. The mists of a century and a quarter do not dim the lurid deeds 
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of the Company of Ohio Associates, upon whom history spreads all 
the effulgence of the glorious sun. 

The plain history of America transcends all the gilded imagination 
of the writer of the historical novel. The pen cannot add to the life 
of Washington, of Hamilton, of Adams, of Putnam, and within our 
own time it can but fittingly record its tribute to that great American 
of your own commonwealth, George Frisbie Hoar. 

If Quebec had not fallen into the hands of the English under Gen. 
Wolfe, it is highly probable that the land we now call the great North- 
west, would exist under the colors of France. If Lawrence and Augustine 
Washington had not formed a company, with Lord Fairfax, in 1748, 
that they called the Ohio Company, which company controlled the land 
immediately south of the Ohio River and north of the Little Kanawha, 
it is also possible that Ohio would be a French province today. If 
Gen. Lewis had not led his poorly armed and clad Virginia mountaineers 
to the battle of Point Pleasant in the Ohio Valley, and routed the 
Indians, who were fighting under English directions, it is also possible 
that there would not have been any reason for this Putnam Society to’ 
exist. 

The Ohio Company grew from a call issued from yonder house 
by Gen. Putnam and Gen. Tupper, both brave soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, and the friends and companions of Washington. 

We have met to commemorate and perpetuate the life and the 
deeds of Rufus Putnam in the fragrance of appreciation and grateful 
memory. 

Putnam, the stepson of a Sutton inn-keeper, became a self-made 
man of the highest type. He early developed a fondness for engineering 
and had his early training in the old French and Indian wars. While 
in the conflict of the Revolution, his services were most distinguished 
at Dorchester Heights, in the fortifying of West Point, the creating 
of coast defenses, taking part in the capture of the army under Burgoyne, 
and the safe retreat from Long Island. 

Rufus Putnam, the father of Ohio, is my toast: Rutland, Marietta, 
Ohio; these are the sequences. 

I question if history records another instance wherein the govern- 
ment of a state was projected and the laws worked out in detail in the 
advance of the coming of a single individual to the land. Herein the 
genius of Putnam was recognized and, with his forceful character, he 
was placed at the head of the Ohio Company of Associates. 

I have never been able to picture Putnam as a man given to 
making money from his associates. He did not exploit the Ohio Com- 
pany. When he left Rutland he had in his heart the love of God and 
the love of his fellowmen, and to him the Ohio country offered an 
opportunity for the advancement of mankind in a land where human 
slavery could not exist and where the church was to stand beside the 
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schoolhouse. He realized that a people to be great must be accomplished,. 


and so he took with him the plans of a university, and under the 
Ohio Company the first institution of this kind was established in 
Ohio. 


In the wilderness our fathers propagated Greek and Latin roots from: 


the very beginning and raised a citizenship of conspicuous mark. Men 


of broad lives and views, who knew their rights and dared maintain - 
them; men who absorbed the ideas of Putnam’s life and placed their 


own lives behind the guns that flashed from Sumter and Appomattox. 


Rufus Putnam could not have conceived of the creation of a 


community without an institution of higher learning, and by the fireplace 
here in Rutland he planned for an institution like Marietta College. 
Through this seat of learning his influence lives today, and Rutland and 
Marietta are joined by ties that will endure. 


Ohio is now one of the empire states with a population represea- 
tative of the civilization of the globe. Her children have amalgamated the 
blood of New England and of the Virginians, and in these strains her 
men and women are virile, they are yet the exemplars of the Putnam 
band and must be the source of perpetuating the good, honest, common- 
sense that has, after all, made America great. 


Do not allow your ideals of Putnam’s standard to be replaced by 
the “Melting Pot.” The pure strain of American blood must not be 
contaminated in this way, for otherwise we will turn back the sands of 
time. 


Truly this is a time of rapid progress. Ours is the engine of 
internal combustion, the wireless message, the subtle power of electricity, 
the recording of the human voice, the power of aerial travel. 


This is a country just passing the portals of real human progress, 
and we are a part of the same. Ours is the inspiration of all that 
has made our nation great, and it is ours to help keep perpetual the 
integrity of Rufus Putnam, his honest purpose and his devotion io 
“religion, education and morality.” 

After the address of Senator Dana, a recess was had, and the 
members went to Hotel Bartlett, where dinner was served. At the 
tables were: Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Mrs. Florence E. Hall, A. George 
Bullock, Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Burton W. Potter, Mrs. Fannie E. 
Potter, William Woodward, Mrs. Caroline I. Woodward, Nathaniel 
Paine, Henry A. Marsh, Mrs. Emily W. Marsh, Eben F. Thompson, 
Miss Emma S. Hinckley, Stephen C. Earle, Nathan H. Allen, Edward 
G. Norman, Mrs. Louise H. Norman, Miss Mary Hoar, Dr. Charles B. 
Elder, Mrs. Almina R. Elder of Worcester; Rev. Sidney Crawford, 
Wayland; Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Senator Charles S. Dana, Prof. A. B. 
Hulbert, Marietta; Miss Edith Sears, Boston; Miss Maude Bartlett, 
Brooklyn; Ira G. Dudley, Mrs. Sarah Dudley, Boston; Walter A. Wheeler, 
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Mrs .Mary E. Bray, Charles R. Bartlett, Mrs. Catharine M. Bartlett, 
Louis M. Hanff, Mrs. Frances P. Hanff, Rutland. 


After the dinner, Prof. Hulbert, Senator Dana and Edwin D. Mead 
spoke briefly, after which the meeting dissolved. After the meeting, 
several signed the membership roll of the Rutland Chapter of the Ohio 
Company of Associates. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
A Pupil’s Recollection. 


Just two score years ago—=in the Fall of 1870—the editor of the 
QUARTERLY —then a “slip of a lad” just emerging from his ‘teens — 
landed at the little city of Ithaca, nestling in the valley at the head 
shores of picturesque Lake Cayuga, New York. It was one bright 
September morn that the young matriculate climbed the “hill of science” 
to its brow, surmounted by the campus then only partially leveled knolls, 
the site of the new institution of learning, called Cornell University, 
which according to its founder was to be an institution “where anybody 
could find instruction in any study.” The university, now one of the 
most famous in the land, with a score of magnificent buildings, a 
wealth of equipment, hundreds of professors and instructors and 
thousands of students, was then but a hope and promise with two or three 
permanent grey-stone buildings and half a dozen, temporarily constructed, 
frame halls of learning. But brick and stone and chunks of endowment 
funds do not alone make a university. It is the professors and the 
instruction that mould the character of the student and train and de- 
velop his gray matter, if he has any, for the battle of life. It has been 
truly said that “Mark Hopkins, seated on one end of a log with a 
student at the other makes a college.” At Cornell in those incipient 
days, there were crude appointments for the accommodation of the 
earnest boys who flocked to this new institution. But it was the first 
to break the shell of the old narrow courses of mere dead languages 
and a slight smattering of science, and it was the pioneer to broaden 
the curriculum into optional studies of a hundred fold. But those early 
years was the period of distinguished professors and lecturers, resident 
and non-resident. James Russell Lowell, George William Curtis, Bayard 
Taylor, in literature; Louis Agassiz in natural science; Herman E. Von 
Holst, Goldwin Smith, James Anthony Froude, Edward A. Freeman, 
George Washington Greene and Andrew D. White, in history. Of that 
distinguished galaxy each one has done his good work and passed to 
the beyond —all save one, Andrew D. White, the first president and the 
one who inspired Ezra Cornell to found the institution and who out- 
lined the plans of this distinctly American college—the new and liberal 
methods which were at first to draw the bitter antagonism of all other 
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colleges — especially the denominational ones, but which in due time 
were to be followed, especially in its elective system, by all the leading 
instructional institutions in this country. Noble and potent man, that 
Andrew D. White, the scholar, the diplomat, the author, the protagonist 
of the depth and breadth of modern American college education — he 
still survives to enjoy the appreciation and praise of all right-minded 
educators and scholars the world over; may many years yet he his lot. 

The editor was moved to revive these informal memories by the 
sad realization that Goldwin Smith recently joined “the innumerable 
caravan” — Goldwin Smith who from the inception —in 1868 — until near 
the time of his demise was connected with the growth and. progress of 
Cornell University as a lecturer in English history, nor was there a 
greater in that subject. The editor can never forget the hours he sat 
before that tall, gaunt figure, seated in a chair, as was his wont when 
lecturing, after the Oxford manner, and calmly, almost impassively, “talk- 
ing” in language of precise elegance of the kings and queens and the 
people of England, from the time when Caesar laid his rapacious hand 
on the “tight Little Island” to the glorious Victorian Age. In his clear, 
precise and scholastic words, it seemed as if the speaker was making 
history as he proceeded —it was not a recitation of the annals written 
by others, it was the panorama of the scenes and events themselves. 
Many are the anecdotes we might recall of those delightful and precious 
day. Intensely loyal to America the country of his adoption, as he was, the 
national birth right and British sympathies and training of the distin- 
guished lecturer would occasionally crop out. He did not agree with 
Froude on the Irish question and when the latter was at Ithaca, delivering 
his brilliant lectures, at times lit up with flashes of wit and humor, the edi- 
tor one morning asked Prof. Smith what he thought of Mr. Froude’s hand- 
ling of his subject the evening before: “h’ts a very h’easy matter to make 
h’an h’audience laugh,” was his only reply. Again when Greene, the 
eminent American historian, was there, lecturing on the American Revo- 
lution, a group of students, at the close of one of his lectures, fell -into 
a dispute.as to who won at the battle of Monmouth, the British or 
Americans, student-like a bet was made and the editor as stake holder 
was requested to refer the dispute to Goldwin Smith, who had just taken 
his seat for his morning discourse. The editor put the question to the 
good natured “Goldie,” as we called him. He immediately proceeded to 
give an elaborate account of the battle of Monmouth in England, in the 
famous contest between Scotland and England. As soon as possible the 
editor corrected the error into which the professor had fallen by saying, 
“not to that battle of Monmouth do we refer, but to the battle of Mon- 
mouth in the American Revolution.” Instantly the small, deep set eyes 
of the professor flashed up as he said, “Oh, I don’t know anything about 
your petty American squabbles — go ask Greene.” But*he did know all 
about our “petty” American squabbles,.and his later writings concerning 
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the social and political problems of our government and people showed 
an understanding of affairs American as profound and prophetic as any 
of our own thinkers and writers. 

The latter years of his life he made Toronto his home, where 
he became editor of one of the leading Canadian monthlies and he 
wrote and spoke much in favor of the ultimate union of the Canadian 
province and the United States —it would be best for both, was ever his 
plea. He wrote with great force and rare scholarship on many topics 
of the day—and no writer, Britsh or American, was read with greater 
interest or more thoughtful consideration, for he was. fearless, con- 
vincing, and devoid of bias, political or religious. 

Grand old “Goldie’—thousands of men—pupils of his in the 
years early and later throughout our broad land will turn the wheels of 
memory and pay mental tribute to the learning and kindly spirit that 
was his and gratefully recall the privileged hours when they sat in 
his presence and listened to the unfolding of historic events, told in his 
easy, fluent rhetoric, unsurpassed in clearness and precision. It was the 
golden age of Cornell’s historians, and among them the memory of none 
is more greatly revered or will be longer remembered than that of 
Goldwin Smith. 

He proved his undying love and devotion to the university, he 
served so long and so well, by leaving the large estate, which had be- 
come his in his Canadian home, to that same institution on the Ithacan 
hill; upon the campus of which, in its earliest days he caused to be 
placed a stone seat upon the back of which was carved the main truth 
of his religion: “Above all nations is Humanity.” 
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